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The Most Delicious and the Purest ! 


OWNEY’S COCOA is not like other Cocoas ; it is better. The flavor is better 

—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product ; no “treatment ” 

with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No 

flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the choicest Cocoa beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1 Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O.,. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che March of Events 


APPY in the extreme have been 
President Roosevelt’s action and 
manner during the first month of 

his Administration. His _ straightforward 
earnestness has earned for him the hearty 
admiration of all classes. His insistence on 
the continuance in office of every member of 
the McKinley Cabinet and their generous re- 
sponse gave a feeling of steadiness to the 
Government that no other new Administra- 
tion in our day has had. We are to try no 
experiments. The policy of the President 
that was suggested by events tallies exactly 
with his own convictions and temperament. 

We have witnessed the gratifying spectacle 
of a change of Executives without the change 
of a single officer of the Government for 
political reasons. Nota clerk in any depart- 
ment has lost his place. And this stability 
of the personnel of the public service was so 
thoroughly taken for granted that it has 
hardly been a subject of comment. True, 
there has been no change of party control. 
But there was never before a time when a 
change of Executives, even of the same party, 
could have been made without at least some 
reminder of the quadrennial shocks that we 
used to receive. This smooth continuance of 
the whole governmental machinery is due 
partly to the tragic circumstances of the 


change of Presidents, but not wholly; for it 
is due quite as much to President Roosevelt’s 
staunch support of the merit system. About 
his earnestness in this matter not even, the 
wildest partisan had a doubt. Preceding 
Presidents subscribed to the same faith. Mr. 
Hayes believed in it, but he could not put it 
far into practice; it was not greatly furthered 
by Mr. Arthur; Mr. Cleveland was in earnest 
about it and the reform made great strides 
under him; Mr. Harrison was committed to 
it, although it suffered somewhat seriously at 
his hands; and under Mr. McKinley there 
were some retrograde movements, although 
the merit system continued to establish itself. 
Mr. Roosevelt knows more intimately the 
workings of the system than any of his pre- 
decessors knew, and he believes in it with a 
faith more firmly fortified perhaps than any 
of them. Still further extensions of it may 
reasonably be expected under his Adminis- 
tration. 

In the gradual growth of civil service re- 
form from Grant’s Administration to Roose- 
velt’s, this is a convenient time gratefully to 
emphasize the definite passing of the old sys- 
tem. Among the many significant facts of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s succession to the Presidency 
this stands out—that national politics can 
perhaps never again spell spoils. Like all 
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other great historic achievements, it has been 
so gradually won that its tremendous import 
is not easily grasped. 

And during this initial period of the new 
Administration partisanship and sectionalism 
have alike been still; and American citizen- 
ship has been greatly dignified by the quiet. 
Sectionalism has long been dying—has for a 
considerable period been practically dead. It 
may now be called a past chapter in our his- 
tory, with the greater certainty because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt never knew what it meant to 
the older generation. He may be called the 
first of post-bellum Presidents. When the 
Civil War began he was three years old. 
During the period of Reconstruction he was a 
schoolboy. The active years of his life be- 
gan after sectional feeling had clearly begun 
to die. Nor is he of a temperament to have 
a moment’s sympathy with it if it were alive 
today. Apart from the fact that his mother 
came of a Georgian family, his continental 
view of American life would forbid him to 
consider the country by geographical sections. 
We are then very safely past the period of 
spoils and the period of sectionalism. May 
we not have hope that we are also past the 
period of violent partisanship in the press? 

For this species of brutality is part and 
parcel of the spoils system, and is one in tem- 
per with the old spirit of sectional strife. If 
it was ever justified it is now obsolete. Free 
speech is not in danger. Free speech is the 
very jewel of a democracy, and it is as safe 
as trial by jury or the freedom of religious 
worship. But it does not imply “profes- 
sional”’ fault-finding and personal abuse. The 
time is come when only thieves ought to be 
spoken of in the terms of our old political con- 
troversy. The truth is, thieves have thriven in 
political life because a large part of the press 
spoke of them in the same phrases in which 
it spoke of political opponents. The vocabu- 
lary of political controversy lost all meaning. 

The time for leaving such manners behind 
us is come for more specific reasons than the 
sufficient reason of self-respect and dignity. 
We are no longer divided into two warring 
camps about domestic matters. The long 
struggle about our currency, which in its 
various forms lasted for a whole generation, 
is ended forever. The fight for a clean civil 
service is won. Sectionalism is dead. The 
old period of fierce strife about domestic 
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policies and prejudices seems ended. Party 
life will continue—must continue for our po- 
litical health; and there will be sharp party 
differences—differences no doubt along the 
old line of rigid and loose construction of the 
Constitution. But surely a distinctly new 
era in our political life is now come—come 
by a significant coincidence under a President 
who was never particularly identified with 
any of these old wrangles, a young man, a 
man of action and of continental breadth of 
mind, who is in hearty sympathy with the 
settlement that we -have made of every one 
of these old controversies, but who naturally 
looks forward to new duties and not back- 
ward to a revival of any of these past issues. 

It is, then, not a misuse of words to say 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration bids fair 
for a new era—the era that shall follow the 
final passing of the spoils system and the 
complete disappearance of sectionalism, the 
era of expansion of trade and of thought, a 
larger, outward-looking era of a softened par- 
tisanship and a more robust national life, 
when politics may again touch the imagina- 
tions of men and work toward - positive 
achievements. 


THE END OF A DULL PERIOD OF POLITICS 


OR no one can look back over the period 
of our politics that was controlled by 
men of the generation of the Civil War with- 
out observing a lamentable lack of intellectual 
interest in it. If it were not wasted energy, 
it was at least energy that was spent in dis- 
posing of old tasks rather than in doing new 
ones. For what was our national politics for 
the more than thirty years between the Civil 
War and the Spanish War? A long struggle 
about Reconstruction, a longer struggle about 
the currency—greenbacks, free silver, treasury 
warehouses and what not—and a running 
fight about tariff duties under the necessity 
of an enormous income to pay not only the 
war debt but the war pensions. These were 
necessary, but they were all part and parcel 
of the past. We were settling old difficul- 
ties, solving old problems, paying old debts, 
healing old sores. We were not going for- 
ward in political thought or action by a single 
step. 
But the nation itself meanwhile was going 
forward in industrial development, in the 
spread of well-being, in the accumulation of 
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wealth, in the diffusion of education. Con- 
sider how different our life and thought and 
work are from the life and thought and work 
of men of thirty years ago. It has been a 
time of unmatched changes and growth. 
But until the Spanish War, practically the 
same political subjects were discussed in Con- 
gress, on the stump, and in the press that 
were discussed a generation ago. Ai political 
orator or platform-writer of the early seventies 
might have presented his thesis with little 
change three years ago, and he would have 
been applauded for its aptness. In fact the 
same old theses, with modifications rather of 
manner than of matter, did service all that 
time. Except Cleveland every President be- 
tween Johnson and Roosevelt had served in 
the Civil War. 

How unspeakably tiresome politics became, 
and how inadequately it expressed American 
life and character! This period will take a 
piace in our history as the most insufferably 
dull era in our political annals—the period in 
which a great nation was fast forging its way 
to the leadership of the world in all the prac- 
tical arts, and yet in which its political life was 
without charm, ambition, imagination or posi- 
tive achievement. More political bores attained 
national influence, more commonplace men 
rose to high positions, more solemn platitudes 
passed for wisdom—let us who look to politics 
for a noble and worthy expression of national 
life thank Heaven that such an era seems at 
last to have come to an end. 

This is not written in forgetfulness of the 
noble service done in defeating the recurrent 
threat of inflation, and in slowly and surely 
establishing the merit system against great 
odds; nor is it written with too slight respect 
for the worthy public service of any man or 
any party. But the simple truth is that polli- 
tical life became dull, became sordid, became 
narrow, because there was little in it to appeal 
to the imagination of men, little in it to keep 
alive a keen personal sense of the privileges 
and duties of citizenship. The monotony of 
it, the commonplaceness of it, the sheer 
routine of it were tiresome because the larger 
outlook that lifted the Fathers of the Re- 
public into greatness and the fierce struggle 
that raised the men of the Civil War into 
heroism were lacking. Tiresome tasks may 
be important, but they generally fall to dull 
men to do, and make a dull period. 


TWO GREAT TASKS BEFORE THE ADMINISTRATION 
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Nor does any thoughtful citizen care to 
have exciting politics. Political activity is 
and ought to be but a small segment of 
American life. Yet our national politics 
ought to be a worthy expression of our 
activity, of our ambition, and of our achieve- 
ment, and not a mechanical thing apart from 
our national life, as it was for thirty years or 
more. The McKinley Administration, under 
which it came again to take hold on the life 
of the present and found new tasks of stimu- 
lating importance, will mark a turning point 
in our history. It is our great good fortune 
that Mr. McKinley’s successor belongs to the 
new epoch and not to the old; and it is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s good fortune that he comes to 
power when our political life gives promise of 
becoming more interesting than it has been 
at any time since he was born. 


TWO GREAT TASKS BEFORE THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HE most important visible tasks that lie 

before the Administration are the del- 

icate and difficult task of adjusting our fiscal 

machinery to our expanding trade, and the 

clearing of the way by negotiations with 

Great Britain for the construction of an 
isthmian canal under American control. 

The policy of Mr. McKinley and of Mr. 
Hay, with which Mr. Roosevelt is in hearty 
sympathy, was to make such reciprocal trea- 
ties as will remove obstructions to our foreign 
trade and further advance it. The Senate 
has proved itself the graveyard of such trea- 
ties. We are confronted, then, with this 
singular situation—the diplomacy of the Gov- 
ernment is taxed to its utmost to deal not 
with foreign Governments, but with our own 
Senate. The Senate may cause delay and 
vexation ; but it cannot long successfully con- 
tend against a great national movement. For 
our expanding trade is a great national move- 
ment, a movement deep-seated in economic 
laws. The working power of the American 
people is behind it. Political prejudices and 
partisan contentions must yield at last. If 
during the coming winter there be a 
struggle between the Administration and the 
Senate over reciprocity treaties, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay may be very sure of the support 
of the country. 

It is to be hoped, too, that Mr. Hay will 
have the success that he deserved last year 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY C. POTTER 


Whose indignation at the corrupt character of the New York police was an impulse to the thorough investigation which has been made 








THE RELATION 


in his negotiations with the British Govern- 


ment regarding the isthmian canal. For this 
is the next most important subject. In this 
also he was balked by the Senate. To that 


enterprise we are committed, and the prelim- 
inary agreement with England, whereby we 
may cut it and control it without complica- 
tions, must be reached with dignity. 

These are the two great tasks that lie be- 
fore the Administration. Both are national 
in their scope and far-reaching in their im- 
portance. Neither great political party, as a 
party, opposes either. Both have indeed long 
committed themselves to the American con- 
struction and control of a canal. These two 
great duties admirably illustrate the change 
from tom-tom politics to undertakings of the 
highest importance to the whole world for all 
time to come. 


RECIPROCITY AS A WAY OUT 


HE direct commercial results of reciproc- 
ity treaties, such as were proposed by 
the Kasson Commission and are permitted by 
the Dingley Tariff Act, are not great. They 
are far less important than perhaps the public 
understands. But it is the principle of reci- 
procity treaties that commends them to our 
business world. We must avoid provoking 
recriminating duties such as Russia imposed 
on some of our manufactures. We must 
get whatever advantage the laws of other 
nations will give us under their most favor- 
able application to us. In a word we must 
not permit our high-tariff policy to hinder 
us wherever we may profit by such modifica- 
tions of it as the Dingley law allows. 

It does not require any great intelligence 
to see that reciprocity treaties are but a first 
breach in the high-tariff wall. But it is the 
most practicable breach. It does not lower 
the duty in general but only duties on certain 
products from certain countries; and it does 
this without disturbing these same duties on 
these same products from all other countries. 
The Dingley law stands, except when by a 
modification of it we may get some particular 
advantage, and the permissible modifications 
are not radical. The maximum that may be 
remitted is twenty per cent. of the Dingley 
law duties. 

One noteworthy fact about our present 
reciprocity plan is that it does not enable us 
to give any especial favors to England, 


OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE PEOPLE 
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which is our best customer. The English 
free trade policy admits of no chance to bar- 
gain. Another disadvantage about the pre- 
sent law, as many men regard it, is that it 
puts the duty of lowering or raising customs 
rates on the Executive Department of the 
Government. But with all its disadvantages 
it is an instrument which we can for the 
present use to advantage ; and it is the route 
whereby our highly protected industries may 
gracefully and gradually come to a freer 
commercial policy. 


THE INTIMATE RELATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE PEOPLE 
HALL the President of the United States 
give up the custom, as old as the Gov- 
ernment itself, of freely meeting the people? 
In an impressive article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia Mr. Cleveland 
expresses his doubt of the wisdom of doing 
so, with a degree of right feeling that seems 
conclusive. He points out the almost inti- 
mate personal relation that exists between the 
people and the President. Their mutual re- 
gard is genuine and deep. “The relation 
between all the decent people of the land and 
the President,” he says, “is very close.” To 
have free access to him stimulates their pa- 
triotism; and Mr. Cleveland reminds us, too, 
that the President himself must be con- 
sidered. He says with a tone of interesting 
personal feeling : 

“We shall never have a President who is not 
fond of the great mass of his countrymen and 
who is not willing to trust them. His close con- 
tact with them is inspiring and encouraging. 
Their friendly greeting and hearty grasp of his 
hand, with no favors to ask and no selfish cause 
to urge, bring pleasant relief from official per- 
plexities and annoying importunities. The people 
have enjoyed a generous access to their Presi- 
dent for more than a hundred years. Weighing 
the remote chance of harm against the benefit 
and gratification of such access both to himself 
and the people, it can hardly be predicted that a 
project for its abolition would be sanctioned by 
any incumbent of the Presidential office.” 

But, if it be undesirable for the President 
to deny himself to the public, there are other 
ways in which he ought to be protected. Mr. 
Cleveland strikes as near to the centre of the 
whole subject of personal danger to high 
officials as it is possible to strike when he 
says that “mendacious and scandalous per- 
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sonal abuse” indulged in “ under the guise of 
wholesome criticism of official conduct”’ is 
responsible, if not for anarchy and assassina- 
tion, at least for such a lowering of the tone 
of public life as may encourage them. “ Not 
the least among the safeguards against Presi- 
dential peril,’ he adds in his characteristic 
manly fashion, “is that which would follow a 
revival of genuine American love for fairness, 
decency, and unsensational truth.” 

Further than this it is perhaps impossible 
to go. No plan of suppressing anarchy has 
been proposed which has not been vainly 
tried, in Russia, for example. It is a kind of 
social insanity that it is hard to deal with till 
it take form in some definite act. Shall we 
exclude anarchists from our shores? Yes; 
but it will be easy for an anarchist who has 
not publicly avowed his creed simply to remain 
silent and to come in. Czolgosz would have 
been admitted, if he had been an immigrant, 
under any law that could be framed. Be- 
sides, Czolgosz and many other anarchists 
were born here. It has been proposed, too, 
that meetings of persons who hold the creed 
of anarchy be prohibited. Public meetings 
could easily be prohibited, but no law could 
prevent private meetings. Their journals may 
be suppressed and it may be made a crime to 
express sympathy with the doctrine of vio- 
lence. But this measure also Russia has 
tried to the utmost. The building-up of a 
sound citizenship and the maintaining of a 
decent respect for our public servants are per- 
haps all the measures that can be depended on. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY IN MAKING APPOINT- 
MENTS 


HE earnestness and the broad common 
sense of the President as well as his 
freedom from sectional politics were admira- 
bly shown by his appointment, to the bench of 
the United States Court, of ex-Governor 
Thomas G. Jones, of Alabama. Mr. Jones is 
a Democrat. He wasa Democratic Governor 
of Alabama, and a Democratic member of 
the recent State Convention. But he is 
not a man of narrow partisanship. It was he 
who caused to be inserted in the amendment 
to the Alabama constitution the clause giving 
the Governor power to remove a sheriff who 
fails to defend a prisoner against a mob. He 
is a man of liberal opinions, of Conspicuous 
courage, and of a strong personality. 


The President’s frankly avowed policy, 
which was his policy as Governor of New 
York and is the only policy that a man of 
such an earnest, straightforward nature could 
adopt, is toappoint Republicans when Repub- 
licans are recommended who are fit, but to 
appoint fit men always whether they be 
Republicans or Democrats. And he will take 
counsel about appointments with Senators 
and Representatives, giving them to under- 
stand that they must recommend only fit men. 
The common sense of this course commends 
it. The President may encounter the crit 
icism of local political managers; but, if he 
resolutely follow this course (and he is reso- 
lute or nothing), he will never encounter 
the criticism of the larger public for his 
appointments. 


OUR LARGE ECONOMIC PLACE AMONG THE 
GREAT NATIONS 
HE increase in population of the chief 
countries of the world during the last 
century was as follows: 
United States from 5 millions to” 76 millions 


British Empire (English population).. “ 15 55 
“ce 40 


“cc “ 
“ “c 
“ “ 


In interpreting these statistics, Sir Robert 
Giffen, the English statistician, in a recent 
address before the British Association, em- 
phasized the necessarily increasing part that 
the United States must play in the world. 
The four dominant nations are the foregoing 
—omitting France. Of these the United 
States has outstripped all but Russia in popu- 
lation; and its rate of increase for another 
century at least will be greater than that 
of any European country. But the rate of 
the increase of population is important less 
in itself than for what it signifies. England 
and Germany are not self-maintaining in food 
products and can never become so. They 
must depend on the United States, and later, 
perhaps, on South America. The United 
States, therefore, has the prodigious economic 
advantage of supplying its own food, of help- 
ing to feed Europe and at the same time 
of sharing with England and Germany the 
world’s trade in manufactured wares — an 
economic advantage that will be the chief 
factor in determining the relative national 
power of these several nations in the future. 
A country that cannot produce its own food- 
supply must perforce become a manufacturing 
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OUR GROWTH EXPRESSING ITSELF IN EXPOSITIONS 


country ; but it is forced also to maintain sea- 
power to protect the food-ships that feed it. 
In other words Germany, which has already 
outgrown the agricultural possibility of main- 
taining its population, will develop, as Eng- 
land has developed, as a manufacturing, food- 
importing country. Leaving unknown Russia 
out, no country in the world has the economic 
advantages that we have, nor the independent 
position for the coming centuries as far as 
economics dare look. 

It is well to digest these larger facts for 
the firm establishment of our faith in our 
country and in ourselves. But they can 
show only our opportunity. The wise 
use of the opportunity is a matter of char- 
acter and diligence and of well-directed industry 
—of unresting, unboastful labor to work out 
the great part that Nature has assigned to us. 

But this much is certain—these great 
economic facts open a vista of almost 
world-wide commercial conquest for us, which 
will engage us for generations to come. 
The instruments of our conquest themselves 
doubtless seem prosaic; but, when their 
enormous significance is considered, they 
become eloquent of power for civilization. 
First and foremost, the steam-engine and 
the dynamo. It is these that have changed 
the medizeval man into the modern man— 
in the hands of men with free scope for 
their own development. They are the basis 
and the cause of modern civilization. The 
next fact is that, thanks to a natural aptitude 
and to a free opportunity, the American 
workingman has become easily the best prac- 
tical master of steam and of electricity — the 
best machinist, in a word. Following these 
mechanical triumphs, and as a part of them, 
American machine-tools (labor-saving devices) 
mark an advance beyond the achievements of 
any other people. One step further, too, we 
have already gone—American organizing and 
executive methods have kept pace with the 
development and adaptation of machinery. 

The meaning of these mechanical facts and 
of the aptitude for doing things that they 
imply is wider than can yet be clearly seen. 
But there can be little doubt that the changes 
of civilization already wrought through me- 
chanical discoveries and applications and 
through the better organization of work, are 
but the beginnings of a long series. It is 
probable that we have yet done hardly more 
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than to discover the key to such changes. 
What has been accomplished is likely to be 
but an experimental beginning. 

The important fact is that the American 
workman, the American machine, the Ameri- 
can organizer have the lead; and, when we 
come rightly to measure the dominant forces 
of modern life, we shall see a vista of practi- 
cal achievement that gives to these prosaic 
facts an enormous imaginative value. In one 
of the latest Utopian forecasts a period is 
described, when all the material needs of 
mankind shall be produced or supplied automa- 
tically—a time of the complete triumph of 
applied chemistry and physics. Such a state 
of ease is not yet clearly in sight, but till 
it come the steps toward it are the steps 
that we are taking. 


OUR GROWTH EXPRESSING ITSELF IN EXPOSI- 
TIONS 


Ov. prosperity and expansion of activity 

are finding many-sided celebration in ex- 
positions, which Mr. McKinley called mile- 
stones of national progress. Just as the 
beautiful Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
comes to a close, the South Carolina Inter- 
state and West Indian Exposition at Charles- 
ton is in preparation for its opening on 
December 1, for a period of six months, and 
most active preparations have been begun for 
the great world’s fair at St. Louis, in 1903, 
in commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The Charleston Exposition has far outgrown 
the original plan, and the promise is of both 
an interesting and novel display of Southern 
and West Indian products and _ industries. 
It is a pleasure to express a hope for the 
utmost success of the enterprise. It has a 
twofold reason for existence—to show forth 
the rapid industrial development of the South- 
ern States, and ‘still further to encourage 
trade and closer relations with the West Indies. 
To these a third attraction may be added— 
Charleston is one of the most interesting 
of our old cities. If interest in it for a long 
time has been rather social and _ historical, 
it is for this reason all the more fit that 
its industrial and commercial possibilities 
should be emphasized. 

The great fair at St. Louis is planned on a 
colossal scale. The cost of the construction, 
for instance, of the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago was $18,000,000, of the last Paris 











Exposition $9,000,000, of the Pan-American 
fair at Buffalo $10,000,000; but» the con- 
struction cost of the Louisiana-Purchase Expo- 
sition will be $30,000,000. The Buffalo fair 
covers 350 acres, the St. Louis fair will cover 
1,100 acres. This great international exposi- 
tion in 1903, Commemorating so important an 
historic event, will itself be an event of historic 
importance. The energy and the spirit and 
the large-minded way in which its mana- 
gers and builders, under the presidency of 
Mr. David R. Francis, are doing their work 
will make it a fit celebration of the colossal 
results of Jefferson’s far-sighted wisdom and 
of the unmatched prosperity of our latest era 
of expansion. 


A PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


HEN it was first proposed to give the 
Department of Agriculture Cabinet 
rank the proposal provoked much derision, 
and the creation of a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was for a long time regarded as a “sop 
to the hayseeds.” The politicians wished to 
please the farmers. But the Department has 
developed into an agency of greater practical 
utility than any other Department of the Gov- 
ernment. It has become one of the most 
notable and efficient instruments of public 
service that was ever devised or developed 
since government began. 

This fact is worth recalling now when the 
pressure of work on the other Executive De- 
partments at Washington has again started a 
movement for the creation of a Department 
of Commerce. There are two reasons why 
the suggestion seems a good one—the Depart- 
ments, especially the Treasury Department, 
are now overcrowded with work that logically 
belongs rather to a Department of Commerce 
than to them, and the continually increasing 
importance of our foreign trade demands spe- 
cial executive attention. 

The recent rise of our exports (including 
agricultural products) to the foremost place 
has enormously increased the work, especially 
of the Treasury and State Departments. 
And our export trade is yet only the begin- 
ning of what we shall build up—it may be 
said that it is even a small beginning. Such 
a vista of opportunity opens before any scien- 
tific student of our expanding commercial life 
as no other people ever dreamed of. We 
have achieved what we have won by sheer 
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energy without art. When we learn the art 
of trading abroad the world will be our mar- 
ket. There are many ways whereby a De- 
partment of Commerce would not only relieve 
the other Departments, but would do work 
that they in their crowded condition cannot 
now do—new work toward the great develop- 
ment that awaits us. 


THE MASSACRE OF OUR SOLDIERS IN SAMAR 


HE slaughter by treachery of more than 
forty men and three officers of the 
Ninth Infantry of our army on the island of 
Samar in the Philippine archipelago on Sep- 
tember 29 was the largest loss of life that we 
have suffered at one time since the outbreak 
of hostility tous there. Not only were forty- 
three of our men slain, including Captain 
Connell, but as many as one hundred or 
more hostile natives—as large a loss of life as 
might happen in a very considerable battle. 
But fortunately the attack was not a 
part of a concerted movement. The 
discipline of the camp does not seem to 
have been especially lax. The men were at 
breakfast, when four hundred bolomen at- 
tacked them, two hundred from the front and 
two hundred from the rear. Among their 
leaders were natives who had long been on 
the most friendly terms, including the Presi- 
dent of the village himself. It was a case 
of treachery. There was a fierce hand to 
hand fight and the American soldiers killed 
nearly four times their own number. 

Samar is one of the remote islands of the 
archipelago, and its inhabitants are among the 
less advanced of the Philippine peoples in 
civilization. This was such an outbreak 
of savage fury as might at any time happen 
among such a population. But it shows that 
with the best progress it will be a long time 
before a scattered population of 8,000,000 
people of widely variable degrees of civilization 
can be brought into a permanent and safe 
condition of peace and development. 


OUR UNHAPPY NAVAL AND WAR CONTRO- 
VERSIES 


HE Schley court of inquiry and the 
publication of a book by Mr. Alger, 

who was Secretary of War during the war 
with Spain, come as unpleasant reminders of 
controversies between brave men which are 
But it is well that both come. 


regrettable. 
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TAMMANY THE MOST LOATHSOME 


The fullest expression and the frankest in- 
vestigation of official conduct is the best 
method, the only method indeed, of keeping 
the public service (whether military, naval, or 
civil) keenly sensitive to its honor. When 
this paragraph is written the Board of Naval 
Inquiry is still in session; and it is proper to 
say only that Rear-Admiral Schley did right 
to ask for an inquiry. He ought to have 
done so sooner—so many of his friends think. 
Both the naval and the army controversy 
have in great measure been created by the 
press and by the politicians; and this is the 
regrettable aspect of them. 

A sadder touch is given to both these old 
controversies by the fact that almost every 
participant in them is on the eve of retire- 
ment. General Miles will be retired August 8, 
1903; Rear-Admiral Schley retired on Octo- 
ber 9th of this year; Rear-Admiral Sampson 
has already been relieved at his own request, 
and he will be retired on February 9, 1902 ; Ad- 
miral Dewey, the presiding officer of the court, 
reached the retiring age, December 26, 1899. 

Apropos of Rear-Admiral Sampson’s relief 
from duty and his early retirement, the read- 
ers of this magazine will read Mr. Hollis’s 
admirable review of his career with instruc- 
tion and pride. As student, shipmate and 
friend Mr. Hollis has known him intimately ; 
and his description and estimate of him is a 
piece of biographical literature that Amer- 
icans will read with hearty appreciation, and 
with an affectionate regard for the great naval 
commander in his retirement. 


TAMMANY THE MOST LOATHSOME FACT IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 


HE municipal campaign in New York 
City, which will end with the election 

on November 5th, a few days after this mag- 
azine is published, is extraordinary for many 


It is of much more than local or 
temporary importance. The single question 
is—Can Tammany be overthrown? There is 
no other question. There is no subject of 
party politics involved in the contest. Re- 
publicans, Independent Republicans, many 
Democrats, Independent Democrats and some 
other political and even semi-political organi- 
zations have combined to elect Mr. Seth Low 
mayor. His independence of all political 
machines is not questioned, and he has consid- 
ered the nomination a call of public duty ; for 


reasons. 
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he resigned the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity to accept it without obligations or 
embarrassment. 

Corrupt government has gone to such a 
length in New York City that the scandal of 
it is a national disgrace. Except Philadel- 
phia, no other American city has suffered 
such degradation. A Boss of low character 
has ruled it from his country-seat in England 
(that’s a new and audacious degree of boss 
development, surely!) as absolutely as if he 
were a monarch with powers of corruption. 
And the Tammany organization has encour- 
aged vice till it draws revenue from the 
organized debauchery of children. However 
diligent the effort has been to obscure the 
main matter by political talk, it remains a 
matter of decency and not a matter of poli- 
tics. The very foundations of social health 
are imperilled. 

The strength of Tammany is twofold—the 
strength of a compact organization of the 
beneficiaries of bad government and the 
strength of the fiction that it is a Demo- 
cratic organization. No great party ever 
committed a graver mistake than the Demo- 
cratic party has committed, through some of 
its leaders, in recognizing it as a Democratic 
organization. Its identification with the 
Democratic party has cost the party charac- 
ter and standing in our largest city, just as 
the Republican ring in Philadelphia has 
caused a lowered standard of the Republican 
party. 

The Tammany Boss, frightened into “ pan- 
\dering to the better element,” nominated Mr. 
|Edward M. Shepard, who four years ago 
jearnestly spoke and worked for Mr. Low’s 
lelection and was an uncompromising enemy 
iof Tammany. Mr. Shepard is a man of even 


fastidious honor and of dignity. But he sur- 


prised his friends by supporting Mr. Bryan 
last year, when he had bitterly opposed him 
four years before ; and he has surprised them 
still more by accepting the Tammany nomi- 
nation for mayor. The selection of Mr. 
Shepard is familiar tactics of the remorseless 
machine. Whenever the danger of defeat is 
great enough to warrant a temporary surren- 
der—or apparent surrender—to decency, it 
“reforms.” If any man be sufficiently robust 
to accept a nomination from Tammany and 
really to reform it, Mr. Shepard is not such a 
man. The truth is, no man is robust enough 
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for such an impossible task. Reformation is 
impossible. The only hope is in destruction. 

Considerable as the progress is that has 
been made in many cities, municipal govern- 
ment is yet our most difficult problem. New 
York and Philadelphia are today shameful 
evidences of this fact. In one city the offi- 
cials are openly for sale. In the other the 
lowest vices yield revenue to the rulers. The 
defeat of Tammany, if it be accomplished, 
will mark a noteworthy rise in the character 
and the dignity of municipal citizenship. 
The unspeakable degradation of the metrop- 
olis dims the splendor of American achieve- 
ment, discredits the effective manliness of 
American character, and is the most loath- 
some fact in American life. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MUNICIPAL 
POLITICS 


E have had a wide range of experience 
in municipal government. We have 
great cities and small ones, old cities and new 
ones, Cities where one political party is dom- 
inant and cities in which the other is dom- 
inant; we have cities that have always been 
under party-rule, cities that have long dis- 
carded party-rule and cities that have tried 
both plans. This varied and long experience 
ought by this time to supply data for some 
scientific conclusions. Most men who have 
seriously studied the phenomena of this wide 
range of experiments agree that the first prin- 
ciple in good municipal government in the 
United States is this— 

That municipal government cannot long be 
clean or efficient under national-party control. 

The reason is obvious. Aggregations of 
population breed bosses and bosses become 
corrupt; for so long as municipal affairs are 
conducted on party lines, Democrats will vote 
for Democratic nominees and Republicans for 
Republican nominees and the fitness of can- 
didates for the duties of their offices is for- 
gotten. The city is sacrificed to national 
politics. 

The same conclusion is reached from the 
opposite approach to the subject. In every 
city there are definite and difficult municipal 
tasks to be done—tasks that are peculiar to 
that city. The questions—how these tasks 
shall be done and by whom—create municipal 
parties; and these municipal parties exist in 
different cities for different reasons. In every 
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city they have somewhat different issues. 
Thus arise municipal politics proper. 

Lt ts upon the issues of municipal politics 
that municipal elections ought obviously to 
be decided. 


Mr. Shepard, the Tammany candidate for 
Mayor of New York, would have Democratic 
mayors in all cities where the Democrats have a 
majority and Republican mayors in Cities 
where the Republicans have a majority. He 
would conduct municipal campaigns for party 
ends—to keep party machinery active. His 
aim in accepting the Tammany nomination 
(passing over the error of regarding Tam- 
many as a Democratic organization) is ex- 
pressed in a way that would do great credit 
to a Democratic candidate for Congress or 
for the Presidency. He says: 


“The citizens, many of them venerated by my- 
self, who, in the heavy and depressing atmosphere 
of plutocracy now so dominant, have come to be- 
lieve that there cannot be and ought not to be 
any Democratic party with its face deliberately 
and resolutely set to the future and standing for 
self-government and the equal rights of men, are 
mistaken. There ought to be, has been and 
shall be such a Democratic party.” 


All men of Democratic traditions and of a 
well-informed Democratic faith will heartily 
subscribe to Mr. Shepard’s wish for a Demo- 
cratic party. But it has no more to do with 
the present matter in hand than a declaration 
of faith in any other philosophy. He is 
simply the personal nominee of the worst 
boss of this generation, who has no better 
comprehension of Democratic philosophy than 
he has of the Rig-Veda. 

Progress in municipal government can be 
made only by regarding the municipality, not 
the Nation, as the unit. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


HE kidnapping of Miss Ellen Stone, an 
American missionary, by brigands in 
Macedonia, for ransom, is a startling novelty 
in missionary annals. Kidnapping for ransom 
is not a new thing in the world, but the de- 
manding of a ransom for a missionary is. 
The brigands made a deliberate choice of 
Miss Stone as a victim, for she was traveling 
with a company in which there were persons 
who might have seemed better victims if the 
brigands had not thoroughly understood the 
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large and new chance to work upon the sym- 
pathy of Christian people. It was an intelli- 
gently-laid plan. In spite of the fact that the 
ransom demanded—demanded in a very busi- 
ness-like way, too—is said to be $110,000, 
when this paragraph is written a large part 
of it has been subscribed by persons of all 
classes in all parts of the United States. 

It would be wrong to do less than to pay 
it. Miss Stone must be rescued; and fortu- 
nately it is understood that if the ransom be 
paid she will suffer no harm. But her rescue 
cannot be the end of the matter. It is too 
serious a thing and too bad a precedent for 
action to stop there. We have not heard the 
last of this startling incident, we may be sure. 


A PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS THAT PROMISES 
RESULTS 


ITTLE as the mass of the people in the 
United States know about Central and 
South America, our knowledge of these coun- 
tries and our interest in them have greatly 
increased in recent years. Commerce has 
been the most important force at work, as it 
usually is in bringing nations close together. 
In late years, too, the enterprise and the 
money of our citizens have been finding 
scope and investment in the Southern coun- 
tries. But even yet there is a lack of in- 
timate knowledge, one of the other, partly 
because the difference in race is harder to 
overcome than merely political and climatic 
differences. Mr. Blaine’s praiseworthy efforts 
to make us better acquainted with these 
countries, and their people better acquainted 
with us, never brought the direct results that 
they deserved; for there has hung about 
most of the popular literature concerning 
Central and South America that has found 
its way to readers in the United States a 
suspicion of the promoter. It is next to im- 
possible now for any man who looks for trust- 
worthy information about them to find it. 

But our Government has always been zeal- 
ous in maintaining intimate relations with 
these States; most of them have kept well- 
informed and very courteous representatives 
at our capital and in our principal ports; and, 
best of all, many of them heartily codperated 
with the managers of the Pan-American Ex- 
position. Our knowledge of them and their 


knowledge of us has continued to increase. 
Out of it is bound to come in the fullness of 
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time a closer relation which shall be alike for 
our benefit and theirs. They have passed, or 
are fast passing, the period of government 
by revolution; our expanding commerce must 
find a constantly enlarging market there; we 
are contributing to their material development 
so rapidly that we are acquiring a heavy stake 
in almost every one of them; and by the 
working of natural forces they will come 
closer to us and recede further from Europe. 

For these reasons the Pan-American Con- 
gress now in session at Mexico has a more 
important meaning than any preceding Con- 
gress of the kind. Definite subjects will be 
discussed, such as Arbitration, Reciprocity 
Treaties, Cable and Steamship Communica- 
tion, Banking Facilities, Uniformity of Clas- 
sification in Tariffs and in Shipping, a System 
of Reporting Contagious Diseases, and like 
subjects of practical value. 

The several Governments have each sent 
from three to five Commissioners, and the 
Congress numbers more than fifty members. 
They have, of course, no power to conclude 
treaties nor to do anything but to formulate 
recommendations to their several Govern- 
ments of such agreements as they reach. 
But there is a tone of earnestness anda de- 
finiteness of expectation about it that no pre- 
ceding meeting of the kind has inspired. 


THE THIRD YEAR OF THE BOER WAR 


HE third year of the South African War 
has begun with the British still fight- 
ing strong and the Boers not yet surrendered. 
In regard to the strategic positions in the 
theatre of operations and the nature of the 
tactics employed by both sides the situation 
today remains practically the same as it was 
a year ago, only the weight of the British 
army is slowly crushing down the Boer forces. 
How long the war will continue depends 
upon the endurance of the Boers in resisting 
the British weight applied in this crushing 
process. 

This method of whipping the Boers by 
main force is the only possible one for the 
British to adopt. Field Marshal Lord Wol- 
seley once said: ‘War in Africa is wait for 
the wagon.” A general in the Boer army 
said: ‘Give us two hundred thousand men 
and let the British have thirty thousand and 
we would round them up in twenty-four 
hours.” The British must always wait for 
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the wagon; the Boers will often round up a 
command of an equal size. During the his- 
tory of the war sufficient proof has been 
given that in all matters of scouting the 
British are far inferior to the Boers. As it 
is of vast importance to a commander that he 
should know as much as he can about the 
movements, intentions, and position of the 
enemy, that the scouts should do efficient 
work is almost essential to success. The 
British knew little about the Boers; the 
Boers knew much about the British. 

A knowledge of veldt craft is a great 
advantage to the scout in South Africa. 
This knowledge—or rather perhaps it is an 
instinct—is given to the Boer at his birth, 
and because of this instinct he understands 
under all circumstances how to take care of 
his horse, when to feed and water him, when 
to “off saddle” and let the sweat dry on his 
back, how to take care of the hoofs at night ; 
understands how to conceal himself, taking 
advantage of every donga or dip in the land 
or bit of scrub to accomplish this; under- 
stands by the look of the road how large a 
force has passed by. Naturally the British 
soldier, being born and brought up in Eng- 
land, has been given no opportunity to learn 
such a craft. Often the British scout in con- 
sequence will ride upto the very crest of a hill 
to examine the surrounding country with his 
glasses. If there are any of the enemy in the 
neighborhood they are assuredly well hidden 
and he sees no one, whereas, standing on the 
skyline himself, he is the first object to catch 
the eye. 

These two ways of scouting characterize in 
a general manner the two methods by which 
the Boers and the British are conducting their 
separate an] apparently unending campaigns. 
In the meantime the political and financial 
aspects of the war are anything but cheerful 
to England. Lord Kitchener’s proclamation 
of banishment, which has been executed 
against a few Boer leaders, has had no serious 
effect; for the Boers have made even more 
daring aggressive movements since that pro- 
clamation was issued than they had ever made 
before. The mystery of their continued sup- 
ply of ammunition baffles the English. There 
is an ever increasing tendency to harsh criti- 
cism at home as the cost of the war grows 
with enormous strides. It has been pointed 
out that the Boer War has increased the 
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English debt a fourth as much as the long 
Napoleonic wars. English consols have fallen 
in the market, and the worst of it is that 
nobody clearly sees the end. 


A CHAPTER IN CHINESE HISTORY ENDED 


HE signing of the protocol by the Chi- 
nese Government ended, or seemed to 
end, that tragic and confusing chapter in the 
gradual occidental advance on the East which 
began with the siege of the legations in 
Peking. With what credit the year of occu- 
pation of the Chinese capital was spent by 
Western troops—or with what discredit— 
Western civilization has already passed its 
judgment of censure for the methods and of 
approval of the aims. China was humiliated. 
Reparation has been demanded and made. 
Probably the definite speculations of the pro- 
tocol are of little value except the agreement 
to pay the indemnity of $337,000,000. This 
the Powers can exact if it be not paid when 
due. The situation, then, is that China is 
mortgaged for the payment of this indemnity 
and for good behavior hereafter. 

But the important question is what effect 
the whole incident will have on Chinese policy 
and history. The great jelly-fish nation seems 
not to have been greatly changed: it is per- 
haps incapable of change. The Court is re- 
puted to be making very active preparations 
to return to Peking; but doubt is expressed 
whether it will ever return. Reform edicts 
have been promulgated with great frequency 
—with what sincerity nobody seems to know. 
Whether the progressive element of Chinese 
life will receive courage and 2n opportunity it 
is too soon to guess. Nothing seems certain 
so long as the Empress Dowager lives and 
holds the real authority. Trade, it is ex- 
pected, will soon be revived in all the open 
ports of the Empire; and the increased in- 
fluence of foreign Powers will after a time, no 
doubt, remove many of the old restrictions. 

Doubtless a new day for China, in its rela- 
tions to other Powers, will come; but it will 
come rather through the force that they will 
exercise till the indemnity is paid than through 
any interior change in Chinese character or 
methods. The day of the old seclusion is no 
doubt passed; but how fast the people will 
yield to modern occidental influences time 
only will tell. 

There was lately published a most interest- 
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ing correspondence between the Emperor of 
Japan and the Chinese Emperor. The ruler of 
Japan in a friendly way frankly declared that 
China must, to keep the friendship and aid of 
the Japanese, break away from her old policy 
of seclusion. This programme the Emperor 
of China declared to be his dearest wish. 
Japan and the United States are in better 
positions than any other nations to help to- 
wards the further opening of the Chinese doors 
to modern influences. Our influence was won 
by the sheer force of honorable dealing. 


PEARY’S NOTEWORTHY ARCTIC WORK 
HE very noteworthy Arctic achievement 
of Lieutenant Peary has attracted far 
less public attention than many lesser dis- 
coveries and adventures have; for the work 
of explorers as of other persons must have a 
dramatic quality to win popular attention. 
We have, too, perhaps, become somewhat 
weary of Arctic news. No explorer will ever 
be able to send or to bring information that 
will be so eagerly received as Dr. Kane’s book 
was a generation ago and Nansen’s a few years 
ago. Nansen had gone “farthest North.” 
That was a definite phrase. The popular 
mind saw in it one further step towards the 
final task that it now exacts of the next 
explorer in whom it will take an eager 
interest. 

Yet Peary has done a very noteworthy 
thing. He has added information to our 
knowledge of Arctic geography of con- 
spicuous value. He has surveyed the north- 
ern border of the great Greenland archi- 
pelago. He has outlined the coasts of the 
largest island in the world (except one small 
stretch of it) ; and the shape and extent of it is 
henceforth a part of geographical knowledge. 

Other interesting things he has done also, 
but this definite contribution to Greenland 
geography is a most noteworthy event in 
exploration. He will make another effort to 
get nearer the pole next spring. Whatever 
success he meets with, he has already madea 
lasting record in the history of Arctic dis- 
covery. 

THE NARROWING CIRCLE OF LINCOLN’S INTI- 
MATES 

HERE are yet a considerable number of 

men living who knew Lincoln more or 

less well; but the death of Mr. John G. Nic- 

olay makes a conspicuous gap in the narrow- 





ing circle of those who knew him intimately. 
Mr. Hay is almost the only survivor of Lin- 
coln’s most confidential inner circle. Mr. 
Nicolay and Mr. Hay were his secretaries 
during his occupancy of the White House. 
They were happy in fortune and opportunity 
to carry out their well-laid plan of writing his 
biography, or the history of the great events 
of which he was the central figure. Their 
great work lacks the compactness and the 
charm of style—lacks a certain final quality 
—that some book about Lincoln which will 
some day appear must have; for it is the 
writing of contemporary historians. But it 
is and always will remain the great storehouse 
of information about Lincoln and his con- 
temporaries ; and it is a moaument to the pa- 
tient industry and the high loyalty of the 
men who wrote it. They have deservedly 
linked their names with the great name of 
Lincoln for all time to come, and for all time 
to come they have put historical students 
under obligations to them. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE 


E have never bred a higher type of 

man than the late Bishop Henry B. 
Whipple of Minnesota. He won not only 
the esteem but the personal affection of 
almost every great personality in the English- 
speaking world during the last half century— 
from Indian chiefs to Abraham Lincoln. 
Born with a genius for bringing things to 
pass, he was sent as Missionary Bishop to the 
great stretch of the Northwest at a time 
when we had no Indian policy, unless war and 
neglect may be called a policy. For such 
progress as we have made in dealing with the 
Indians we owe more to him than to any 
other one man. They called him “Straight 
Tongue,” and they named him well. He 
traveled among them and for them in his 
ministrations a greater distance than any sol- 
dier or explorer; and he stood for a full half- 
century of untiring work as the most en- 
lightened, most just, most energetic man that 
had to do with them. Our debt to him on 
this score alone is incalculable. But he did 
a great work in other ways also. And in 


other ways he made a memorable career ; 
for he was a large-minded, unselfish, com- 
manding personality of heroic proportions 
Few such men come in any one genera- 
tion. 
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THE NARROWLY WON YACHT RACE 


HE most exciting yacht race of the 
whole fifty years and a victory by the 
narrowest margin—but we kept America’s 
cup, with an even increased admiration 
for so good a sportsman and so manly a com- 
petitor as Sir Thomas Lipton. The winning 
of one race in the series by thirty-seven sec- 
onds, actual time, and of another by forty-one 
seconds, by the handicap time, was a nar- 
rowly won victory. But the experts agree 
that this was enough conclusively to prove 
Columbia's superiority to Shamrock II. It 
proves, too, the very perfection of skill with 
which she was sailed by Captain Barr. 

Many Americans, of the temperament that 
prefers excitement to victory, have in recent 
years expressed the hope that the cup might 
be won by an English boat to vary the 
monotony of a long series of races that have 
ended the same way these fifty years. Others 
had lost the keen interest that they once felt 
in these races, because the yachts are mere 
“racing machines’ and are not boats that 
are used or can be used for any other pur- 
pose. They are built for this single use; 
they are sailed by “professionals”; it is a 
contest chiefly between American and British 
yacht-builders, not between sportsmen them- 
selves. 

But since this very narrowly won race in 
October—the closest since the cup was won 
—the popular interest that was waning has 
again been excited; and the question is yet 
an interesting one—whether the English can 
build as fast a boat as the American builders. 


THE CHARACTER OF CZOLGOSZ 


HE trial, the conviction and the sen- 
tence to death of the assassin of Presi- 

dent McKinley were conducted with satisfac- 
tory promptness and with impressive dignity. 
The Court assigned him most eminent coun- 
sel, the trial was conducted with due regard 
to all the prisoner’s rights, and the several 
threats to lynch him were so well thwarted 
that his life was at no time in danger from 
violence. His demeanor showed a stunned 
or an undeveloped nature—perhaps both. 
He seems not to have thought out the conse- 
quences of his crime. He was bound to 


know that he would sacrifice his own life, but 
he seems not to have been aware before his 
trial of what such a 


doom meant. He 
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showed nothing of the defiance of the mood 
that he was in during the early days of his 
imprisonment. In the courtroom his answers 
to questions were almost inaudible, and he 
displayed terror when there seemed danger 
that he might be lynched after his removal 
from Buffalo to Auburn. 

There was something childish—an _ unde- 
veloped, stunted intelligence—shown in his 
demeanor. His “philosophy” did not sus- 
tain him. He maintained, no doubt with 
truth, that he had no accomplices. The ter- 
rible crime was conceived by himself as the 
result of a naturally weak nature meditating 
on the doctrine of violence. It is probable 
that, if he had not happened to encounter an 
apostle of anarchy, he would have lived a 
commonplace, undeveloped life, without doing 
any act of violence and without developing 
any particularly vicious traits, There was 
nothing to show that he had any proper reali- 
zation of the enormity of the crime that he 
committed. He was simply a pitiful victim 
of anarchism. But he was not insane, not 
irresponsible. He was only a degenerate. He 
gives the best possible reason for all judicious 
restraint on the preaching of dangerous doc- 
trines. When they lodge in a weak mind 
like his there is always a grave danger of 
tragic results. 


FARMING ON ABANDONED FARMS 


HE thrifty Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has for several years had the 
habit of advertising the abandoned farms in 
its borders. The latest catalogue of them 
recently issued by the State Board of Agri- 
culture contains descriptions of 145 such 
farms, and the report makes known what luck 
the State had in selling them for their owners 
during the previous year. Applications were 
received for the previous catalogue from all 
parts of the world; but only 22 farms were 
sold. Yet during the last nine years 331 
have been sold out of 746 that all the cata- 
logues have contained. Most of them have 
been bought by residents of Massachusetts, 
and most of them have been bought for 
farming, a smaller number for homes and 
summer residences, some for investment and 
some for their timber. 
The State seems to be succeeding fairly 
well in repopulating these abandoned places, 
most of which lie off railroad lines, of course; 

















and it is interesting that most of them are 
bought by persons who live in Massachusetts 
and who propose to make farming pay on the 
very places where it has been given up. But 
there is nothing startling in such a proposal ; 
for farming depends nowadays much more on 
the farmer than on the land. 


HAS INTELLECTUAL LIFE ‘‘ UTTERLY DE- 
CLINED ” ? 


RESIDENT PATTON, of Princeton 
University, in an address to the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the academic year, 
suggested the most important subject in the 
whole range of academic work—a range wider 
than academic work in fact—when he said 
that we had suffered “an utter decline in in- 
tellectual life.” 

American life has undoubtedly drifted 
away from the intellectual ideals of the for- 
mer generation, away from the old love of 
literature, away from classical studies. It is 
doubtful whether the present world of learn- 
ing itself knows or cares for literature in the 
same spirit as the world of learning of a gen- 
eration or two ago knew it and cared for it. 
Certainly it cannot even write our language 
with anything of the old charm. There is no 
teacher of literature in America to whose 
writings any audience looks as the cultivated 
public looked to Lowell’s. The old kind of 
culture is, if not obsolescent, at least out of 
the fashion. If President Patton meant this 
by “the utter decline in intellectual life” he 
was right. 

But would he not have been more accurate 
if he had said “a great change in intellectual 
life”? Is it not possible that the change, 
which cannot be disputed, may mean some- 
thing less fatal than decline? Our intel- 
lectual pursuits have taken a new direction. 
When the excessive practical activity of mod- 
ern life in America caught almost all men in 
its sweep, and when at the same time the fas- 
cinating and important sciences arose to 
claim fellowship with the “humanities” and 
came near to casting them out, there arose a 
sense of the incompatibility of the older 
studies. There is no doubt of that. The 


mere scholar has relatively lost influence, 
partly because scholarship withdrew itself 
from life and directed its energies to the 
scientific side of literary work—philology and 
the like. 


At one time at Harvard College, 
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for instance, when it was very much smaller 
than it is now, half a dozen men wrote and 
spoke to the whole cultivated audience in 
America. Not one of our universities, every 
one of which has greater scholars and more 
of them than Harvard then had, can make 
such a showing today. 

The pendulum will surely swing back, but 
it is an easy prediction that it will not de- 
scribe quite the same arc in its backward 
movement. The old forms of culture seem 
to have a small chance of regaining the same 
relative position in intellectual life that they 
once held. But does it follow that the whole 
of intellectual life has suffered a decline? 
This question leads us into a region of such 
large tendencies that sweeping conclusions 
are easier to make than to make sure of. 
But no thoughtful man can fail to feel a sud- 
den shock when he hears such a declaration 
as President Patton’s, and he is likely to 
carry the question that it raises about with 
him for a long time in his reflective moods. 


A LOOKING-OUTWARD NUMBER OF ‘“ THE 
WORLD’S WORK”? 


AKEN in connection with present world- 
wide economic forces, the most inter- 
esting chapter in modern history is the ex- 
pansion of the United States. We do not 
mean by expansion a thing that happened 
when we acquired the old Spanish colonies 
and then stopped, for geographical enlarge- 
ment is one of the least important phases of 
it. In commercial, political and intellectual 
ways it is going on more rapidly every year. 
We are honorably winning foreign markets 
that were hitherto held by older countries, 
and we shall win more; and we are even in- 
vading these countries of the Old World 
themselves by our knack of doing things. 
We are extending our political influence, too, 
by reason of our extension of activity, and 
the intellectual horizon of the nation is rap- 
idly becoming broader. The expansion is 
continuous. It has an increasing influence 
on our national character. 
It may prove interesting to bring together 
a number of studies of this continuous expan- 
sion and to group evidences of our changed 
relations to other nations. This task will be 
undertaken in the January number of THE 
Worvp’s Work, which will be a Looking- 
Outward Number. 
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OWN on old Chatham Square, a well- 
known Tammany heeler runs a joint. 


It is only one of half a dozen or more 


groggeries on the little Square, but it 
does a large business. It does a steady 
business, too, the same patrons leaning 


against the bar each day, unless there is a 
particularly large “graft” on that keeps a 
few away. For the gamblers and the street- 
walkers of the district all drink their liquor 
there'and the proprietor is the reputed collector 
of police money for the district. It is only one 
example of the many ramifications of the 
political power that controls New York. 
This man can help the gang of gamblers, for 
he is in the organization. They must keep 
“right” with him. The district leader can 
do much for him, and he keeps “right” 
with the leader. The boss can make or 
unmake the district leader, and the leader 
keeps “right” with the boss. The heeler has 
a number of gamblers, the leader has a large 
number of heelers, and the boss has thirty- 
five district leaders. And up each step, com- 
pounding and multiplying with each series, 
money goes. The heeler “stands in” with his 
superiors, and his inferiors fear him. As one 
of the faithful, pointing to a blue-coat on 
the street, remarked proudly only the other 
night : 

“He could have that cop transferred to 
Jamaica in an hour if he said the word.” 

So long as the heeler can “deliver the 
goods” he holds his power, and in the same 
way can the gambler below and the leader 
above him. With the dominating power in 
Tammany Hall money alone talks, except at 
election time, when votes must be polled so 
that the endless golden chain may not be 
broken. 

The ways in which the steady tide of coin 
flowing into the treasury of the organization 
and into the pockets of the public ser- 
vants is kept constantly at flood are end- 


less. They may be separated into two 
divisions: the amount the organization can 
make the criminals and citizens pay them 
through fear, and the amount the members can 
make by the aid of their control of the city, and 
it is probably expected that any “good things” 
of the latter sort will profit the finance 
committee as well as the individual. And it is 
undoubtedly true that Tammany Hall profits 
much more by its leeching of others than by 
what it is clever enough to make directly in 
“jobs” and associated activities. The police 
department, because of its relations with 
criminals furnishes the most striking illustra- 
tion of the means employed. The patrolman 
pays $300 to get his place. A well-to-do 
member of the force remarked recently : 
“It’s the best investment I ever made.” 
Many a man starts penniless and grows 
moderately wealthy in a few years on a small 
salary. Chief Devery is reputed to be worth 
$500,000. The patrolman is expected to 
get back the money the place cost him. So 
he levies petty blackmail here and gets a little 
there for closing his eyes when the saloon 
side door is open on Sunday. After a while 
he gets money to buy himself a place as 
roundsman. This costs him about $700. 
Here there is greater opportunity, but he is 
still grafting for himself. When he pays 
$3,000 or $4,000 and becomes a sergeant 
he finds himself within the workings of 
the system proper. It was when a man 
who later became powerful was an inspector 
that he organized the whole intricate plan 
by which there was a definite scale of pay- 
ments for disorderly houses, gambling dens, 
opium joints, dance halls and the rest; by 
which the duties of the wardman were made 
to include the collection of these amounts to 
the exclusion of almost everything else; by 
which the various officers get their share of 
the results, together with many other details 
that the guardians of the law alone know. 
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How much profit it nets can be guessed from 
the fact that a captain pays $15,000 for his 
place. It is said that during a sickness a 
former chief insisted upon being literally car- 
ried to his office on a stretcher, for fear some 
of the gold might escape. The entire system 
is built up on the breaking of the law. Men 
going on the police force as it is today must 
recognize that the city pays them to see that 
the laws it has made are kept, and that the 
sentiment of the department, whose bidding 
they must obey, is not only to neglect the 
duty of arresting criminals, but to aid such 
criminals further to break the laws, and to 
become themselves partners to such law- 
breaking. The policemen who are honest— 
and there are such—are constantly seeing 
their companions grow rich by methods which 
they can adopt without effort. And the itch 
for easily earned wealth masters not a few. 
It was not a long time ago that a woman came 
to a wéll-known lawyer and told him how, 
although she had once kept a disorderly house, 
she had been trying for three or four years to 
lead an honest life; how she had obtained 
position after position, only to be discharged 
because policemen told her employers of 
her past; and how each time, when she was 
out of work, policemen came to her, advised 
her to go back in the business, and suggested 
localities which looked profitable. Thus for 
years she had been hounded to break the law by 
men who were hired to see that the law was 
kept. No one doubts that New York’s police 
force from Devery down would, in the face of 
a mob, show splendid courage. But the force 
fears its political rulers more than it does a 
mob or the law, and under the influence of 
the Tammany doctrine, “Get money without 
being caught,” the men have been demor- 
alized to depths of sordid shame that are 
bottomless. 

The results of the system of blackmail in 
the police department are that in certain parts 
of the city the stench of protected immorality 
is so strong that children are contaminated 
and ordinary decency is thrown to the winds ; 
that there are, as a conservative man who has 
studied the situation carefully said not long 
since, upwards of 100,000 fallen women in 
New York; that laws are merely aimless 
words, and that police officers are the paid 
agents of criminals rather than of the law. 
In the other departments, also, fees are 
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demanded of the city’s employees. Witness 
the case of Engineer Stuart of the Fire De- 
partment who, two years ago, refused to pay 
the expected fee which he had never been 
asked to furnish until Tammany came into 
power, who has been in these two years trans- 
ferred nineteen times, persecuted in dozens of 
ways, kept at work fourteen hours at a stretch 
without food, has had humiliations heaped upon 
him, has been separated from home, and was 
finally dismissed because he was excusably 
absent a few minutes from duty, and because 
he was charged with assaulting a man whom he 
did not assault, and whom he proved he did not 
assault. Interesting, also, is the fact that 
five ot Mr. Stuart’s witnesses were strange- 
ly detained from giving testimony at his 
trial. If an employee of the city will not 
pay the requisite price, he must make way 
for one who will. If the city does a_per- 
son the favor of allowing him to work for 
it, the fortunate person must ordinarily 
pay for the favor to the organization, 
or members of the organization in control. 
The clerks of the various departments either 
make their payments forthright or at 
a certain time are visited by the wzskinkze, or 
Tammany collector. The salaries which the 
city pays, therefore, must be rather better 
than these men can get elsewhere, or they in- 
tend to use their places for private gain. 
Men have been approached by persons who 
admit allegiance to Tammany Hall and 
have been asked if they wished to get 
rid of their taxes. And Iam told of a man 
who, without knowing the means used, did 
get rid of his taxes one year through the for- 
gery of a clerk inside the office. There is a 
building in the very heart of the town which 
is owned by the city and rented at a nominal 
rate to a district organization for colonization 
purposes. As a matter of fact, if the city 
could give the building away it would get 
more in taxes than it receives in rent. 

The city often does large favors it is said 
for private concerns which are expected to 
turn ina cash value of the favor to the cof- 
fers of the organization which controls the 
giving of favors. In the letting of contracts 
for building there is a good _ illustration. 
There are papers in the Mayor’s office now 
which relate to a man who refused to pay 
$2,000 for privileges, and who lost his con- 
tract by his refusal. Can there be any con- 
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nection between these papers and the fact 
that a commissioner, a superintendent, and an 
inspector have resigned since their filing? 

In contracting for asphalt the new re- 
quirements are that accompanying the bids 
samples of asphalt should be submitted, and 
that no material would be considered that 
had not been tried on the city’s streets for at 
least two years. As a matter of fact, no 
asphalt had been laid prior to two years ago, 
except that controlled by one company. The 
price of the material, of course, has grown con- 
siderably in size. with the requirements of the 
contract. Can there be any doubt that the 
people who are responsible for the wording of 
the contracts profited with the company at the 
city’s expense? 

But the method by which Tammany has 
probably enriched itself most is accomplished 
by the civic indifference and cowardice of 
some of the leading men of the city. It is 


not the pittance that the disorderly house 
keeper is forced to pay that gives the organi- 
zation its tremendous campaign funds, or 
its leaders $100,000 to bet on elections or 
race-horses; it is not the sordid, pitiful lower 
East Side that supports Tammany Hall, 
although it sweats blood to pay its little mite. 


It is rather the men of the upper West Side, 
many of whom will probably vote for Mr. 
Low, men who, like the gambler and the 
fallen woman, pay tribute for protection. I 
was told recently by one who knows that 
Tammany Hall will this year receive con- 
tributions amounting to between four and 
eight millions of dollars, of which it will 
not use, cannot use, morethana million. The 
statement seems extravagant but it cannot be 
doubted, considering its source. Down on 
Fourth Street at six o’clock, when the way 
should be clear for workers riding or a-foot 
on their way home, express companies’ drays 
block the way. Around the big drygoods 
stores the same condition is repeated and 
thoroughfares are blocked. In busy streets, 
boxes and shipping-cases litter and obstruct the 
walks, and the people wonder how much is 
paid Tammany Hall for protection. From 
big trust companies and from little shop- 
keepers money probably goes to Tammany 
Hall. A builder, asked why he stood the 
levy, remarked, “I want to stay in business 
here in New York. I doubt if I could if 
I didn’t pay the price.” It is said that 
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Croker does not bother with sums less than 
a thousand dollars. If the dominating faction 
in the organization had to depend upon its 
subordinates, even with the money it could 
force from criminals, it would have a hard 
road to travel successfully. It depends, there- 
fore, on good citizens, believing that they, 
like the boss, are “working for their own 
pockets all the time.” 

The chief method by which officials use 
their positions directly for private gain, old as 
politics itself, is by their associating them- 
selves with companies and influencing the 
giving of contracts to these companies in 
such a way that they, as individuals, receive 
large rewards in the shape of shares of 
stock, dividends, or bonuses. Sometimes the 
initiative is that of a private concern which 
needs aid at court, and is willing to pay for it. 
Sometimes it is done on the impulse of 
the office-holders themselves. In all this 
Tammany Hall by tradition is most proficient. 
The firms that have always sold fire depart- 
ment supplies are alleged to have had to pay a 
man a commission on these goods so as to 
accomplish their sales, and the experises of the 
department have been estimated to increase 
$336,103. Real estate of which politicians 
have obtained possession may be bought by 
the city at exorbitant prices. 

Money is the first thing for which a corrupt 
political organization like Tammany Hall 
works. Periodically it must obtain votes. 
Again the city is used as a means to the 
organization’s ends. The appointees of the 
machine are those who can be used to keep 
the machine in power. Each district leader 
takes care of hisfollowing. If aman from “de 
Ate”’ is in authority ina department, there are 
usually more men from the eighth under him 
than from any other section. A large number of 
unnecessary employees are added to the force. 
Commissions that should cost the city $2,500 
are said to cost it $15,000. Men in offices, if 
they wish to inform their neighbors, write letters 
to them, so as to keep busy, and large salaries 
are paid for little work. By thus favoring jits 
adherents the organization binds them to it, 
and through them many others. 

An almost unending number of questions 
may be asked. The common hydrant is more 
than large enough for the water-mains. Why, 
then, are double and triple hydrants neces- 
sary? Is it because they are more costly and 
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mean a larger “rake-off”? Are frozen hy- 
drants, which cause many deaths by fire 
yearly, possible in a well-conducted depart- 
ment? The arrears in city taxes in 1899 
were something like $13,000,000, and in 1900 
$12,000,000. The payment of arrears during 
that period amounted to about $7,000,000, if 
my authorities are correct. What becomes of 
the other $18,000,000? Would it be possible, 
with the city’s poor methods of bookkeeping, 
to cancel any of these for a consideration? 
How does it happen that the outlay for school 
maintenance has increased 58 per cent. in the 
pro rata cost since 1896—that interest charges 
amounting to $136,000 have been paid on 
school sites while condemnation proceedings 
were going on, and that in four years the 
Board has provided, with $18,000,000, only 
two-thirds of the seating capacity which re- 
sulted from equal outlays five years ago? 

It is natural with all the deals in which 
the city is a medium for profit that the bud- 
get grows in size. The gross outlay of 
Greater New York in 1899 was $186,253,- 
245. That of Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans and Milwaukee combined was 
These figures include, in 
all cases, the repayment of temporary 
loans. The real estate tax per square 
mile in New York was $236,118. Of 
these combined cities it was $93,722. Ina 
single matter—the maintenance of pavements 
—New York paid two and a quarter times as 
much per given area as these thirteen cities. 
In nearly every department expenses have 
been increased at a wholly unnecessary rate. 

More than this at present the city’s ac- 
counts need to be systematized carefully. 
Under the present conditions, the entire ex- 
penditure of the city’s money is made with- 
out a comprehensive public report. No intel- 
ligent attention is given by the men in office 
to the economy of this expenditure, and much 
money is doubtless wasted through lack of 
the application of thorough business _prin- 
ciples in the city’s accounts. 

Whether the anti-Tammany fusion ticket is 
successful or not, the consequences of the 
Tammany régime will continue for a time at 
least. The taxes that the citizens will pay 
next year will be those assessed this year 
under the old administration’s assessors. 


$176,715,862. 
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The contracts which have already been made 
must be carried out. The corrupt systems 
which Tammany has originated and fostered 
cannot be rooted out by a balance of votes 
merely. Any clean administration elected at 
any time after Tammany rule will be forced 
to reform many departments at considerable 
expense—schools must be built and supplies 
bought, police blackmail must be done away 
with, the city must be made decent, the 
games of political tricksters must be met and 
thwarted—all within the space of two years, 
and to the satisfaction of a critical public. 
Thus the Tammany system perpetuates itself 
over any short interregnum of attempted 
reforms. 

Tammany Hall, then, as an organization, or 
by the individuals composing it, seems to be 
making money directly or indirectly at the ex- 
pense of the citizens of New York, breaking 
laws, debauching the innocent, protecting 
criminals and making honest business men 
its partial source of revenue. No one can 
help admiring the remarkable organization 
which has made such absolute domina- 
tion of all classes of the civic population 
possible, which has terrorized business men 
and criminals alike. It is probable that 
other political “bosses” would adopt many 
of Tammany’s methods, if they could. 
Much may be said, also, for the many 
kind deeds that are done by leaders for 
the men and women they control, even 
if the doing has a political motive. It 
has been by this method, along with many 
others, that Senator Sullivan has gained his 
immense and loyal following. But the pic- 
turesqueness of Tammany does not excuse 
the consequences of its rule. It is the domi- 
nation of a single man, whose moral sense 
seems forgotten. How long his authority will 
last is hard to determine, but a change at 
present would probably mean a transferring 
of domination to an absolutely unscrupulous 
man, much more to be feared than Croker, 
a man who, as some one has phrased it, 
“would stop at taking nothing except a red 
hot stove,” a man who is a companion of 
gamblers, and outcasts. 

It was the advance of civilization that 
drove the pirates from the seas. Perhaps 
the movement, which will eventually put 
Tammany Hall’s piracy out of existence, will 
be the civilization of cities. 
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HE Appalachian Mountains are unique 
among the mountain systems of the 
globe. Seeming pigmies at first 
sight, they are the gnomes and brownies of 
the mountain world, for they have brought 
up to the surface the secrets of the inner 
earth, and have aided in the making of earth- 
science more than any other range or group. 
The Appalachians rank among the longer 
orographic systems of the globe, stretching as 
they do a thousand miles from Central Ala- 
bama to Southern New York. Dozens of 
crests rise more than a vertical mile in height 
to culminate in Mt. Mitchell, in North Caro- 
lina, at 6,711 feet above sea level; yet the 
striking external feature of the Appalachian 
system is the unequalled length and regu- 
larity of the constituent ranges, with the 
marvelously symmetric corrugation of the 
rocky strata revealed in these ranges. 

To the geologist, who reads between lines 
and peers into the depths of rocks and of 
past time, the Appalachian region is of still 
deeper interest as a record of earth-making ; 
for, just as the high mountain is the young 
mountain on which storm and river have not 
yet spent their strength, so the low mountain 
is a wrinkled ageling whose furrows tell of 
the storms and rivers of eons. Herea score of 
rivers carved mile-deep canyons—and then 
attacked canyon walls and divides, and at last 
carried the whole piateau down to the sea. 
The vast measure of erosion attested by Ap- 
palachian rocks and ridges draws hard on 
the powers of definite thought; but Mt. 
Everest, piercing the sky at 29,000 feet, 
helps to depict the Mt. Mitchell of the early 
Mesozoic period, with two to five vertical 
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miles of rock above his present 7,000 feet 
of granitic schists. To the reverential geolo- 
gist the Appalachians are as the Book of 
Revelation. 

While the student revels in the rock-lore of 
the Appalachian region, his fellows delight in 
its scenic features. The fertile valleys 
billow with lofty forests as do the midland 
prairies with grass or grain, or break 
into tangled wildwood about .-the - rockier 
spots; as Professor J. A. Holmes, who 
knows well, wrote in Zhe Forester for July, 
1900: “In the cool moist coves the hard- 
wood forest trees reach their maximum devel- 
opment; oaks from five to seven feet in 
diameter, chestnuts still larger, and tulip-pop- 
lars from six to ten feet in diameter are asso- 
ciated with beeches, birches, lindens, maples 
and numerous other species which have found 
conditions most favorable to their growth.” 
On the higher slopes these give way to the 
chestnut-oaks and hemlocks, and these in 
turn to the balsams and the firs, while the 
nooks are festooned with laurel, the lush soil 
is carpeted with ferns, and the rock walls are 
tapestried with lichens. The whole land is 
redolent of rhododendron and breathes of bal- 
sam. The very air is a delight; kept astir 
by the trade currents over the ranges, it pul- 
sates with life, invigorating and toning animal 
life as the living waters sustain and enrich 
floral life. Such was all the Appalachian 
region in days primeval, before the coming of 
Columbus and his nature-conquering follow- 
ers; and such are the central districts amid 
the higher ranges today. 

These are nature’s resting places against 
the deadly pressure of urban life. But 
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twenty-four hours from New York, and less 
than twenty from Washington, trains pass 
the station from which Mt. Mitchell © (the 
highest point of Eastern North America) 
may be reached by a few hours’ easy journey 
through a succession of entrancing prospects. 
What a journey it is! Over undulating up- 


lands shadowed by noble peaks, meandering 
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remembering. Then the sight from the sum- 
mit—the bold but balsam-clothed peaks in 
the foreground sloping down to buttresses in 
shadowy valleys, and the surflike ridges in 
the background stretching away in vanishing 
panoramas of earth-waves—earth-waves too 
many and too softened by distance for the 
camera to catch. And Mt. Mitchell is but 








EROSION ON A STEEP HILLSIDE 


amid forest giants, splashing through rippling 
trout brooks to the final mountain base; then 
up embowered slopes past welling springs, 
back and forth in zigzags across the steeper 
faces, along narrow crests caressed by balsam 
boughs, fed, filled, drunken at every step with 
the sweet air of mountain-land! The experi- 
ence is worthy of long seeking and longer 


one of a hundred crests of the central Appa- 
lachians; the breathing ground is big enough 
for all—if only it be preserved. 

While the geologist delves and the botanist 
gloats and the artist revels amid Appalachian 
ranges, the modern geographer—the student 
who seeks to assimilate the substance of all 
science—cons a lesson of his own. Perceiving 
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that in the depths of the wilderness 
the streams flow steadily the year 
round, with but trifling freshets 
after the rains and scarcely per- 
ceptible shrinkage in summer, and 
perceiving, too, that the rivers are 
as clear as spring brooks, he con- 
trasts the soft-profiled valley s with 
the torrent-swept defiles of rugged 
ranges, or with the swift-changing 
valleys washed by vernal floods 
from melting snows; and he is 
driven to realize that in this region, 
mountainous though it be, the 
processes of erosion are feeble and 
slow. Then as he watches the 
passing storm or the all-day pour— 
and in this humid land such oppor- 
tunities come often—he cannot fail 
to perceive that its effects are unlike those of 
the open plain or of the rugged range. The 
heavy drops never reach the soil to batter it 
into mud and sand-grains, for they are them- 
selves battered by leaves and twigs into sift- 
ing mist or into sluggish trickles down branch 
and trunk. Nor can he fail to note the 
absence of rills and rivulets to gather dis- 
rupted soil matter and to carry it through 
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Photographed by R. H. Scadin 
ON MOSSY OR FERNY 
CARPET” 


ever-growing runnels and gullies into storm- 
swollen streams; for the rain-mist settles 
softly on mossy or ferny carpet, to be partly 
held as in a sponge and partly led in trickling 
lines down the rootlets deep into the soil. 
Here the work of the storm is to wet and 
not to wash the soil; and the storm-water 
lies long to nourish the moisture-loving herb- 
age, while the residuum seeps along the 
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deeper roots and finally soaks into and 
through the sub-soil to accumulate in a vast 
reservoir of ground-water, a veritable moun- 
tain of liquid within the mountain of rock— 
for all rocks and earths are porous, holding 
water like a fine-texture sponge, allowing it 
to percolate slowly downward and permitting 
the excess to escape through chance openings. 

So the geographer may turn a leaf in his 
reading. He perceives that in the wooded 
wilderness Nature provides a vast reservoir 
system for the storage of storm-waters—a 
system at once so perfect and so economical 
that all the year’s rainfall (and light snowfall 
as well) is first appropriated to the uses of 
plant life, then conserved for a time in the 
sub-soil against drought, and finally carried 
by subterranean seepage to the lower levels, 
where only the excess above local plant needs 
and animal demands is allowed to flow 
through spring and stream and river down 
the long way to the distant ocean. 

Turning back now to his first lesson, he 
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WHERE THE LUMBERMAN HAS NOT COME 


perceives why erosion is sluggish, dormant, 
all but dead, even on steep mountain slopes. 
He realizes that the mantle of Flora is a pro- 
tecting garment against which storms beat 
helplessly. Now he may turn another leaf to 
the closing lines of his lesson and read of 
that delicate interrelation of natural condi- 
tions which has resulted throughout the 
Appalachian region in the development of a 
floral mantle to stay the storms, and thus at 
once to sustain the flora itself and to estop 
destructive erosion. These final lines run 
deep into earth-science and into plant-science, 
and need not be followed save by the special- 
ist. Yet the ultimate axiom is simple, so 
simple that he who runs might read, so sim- 
ple as to make it a marvel that observant 
men did not grasp it at the beginning of 
knowledge rather than wait until the end—it 
is the simple axiom that life prevails over 
death, that plant power is stronger than rock 
power. Nor can the geographer in the 
Appalachian region fail to apply the axiom. 
He may call the application theory, argument, 
policy, cause; he may whisper it in private 
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A DEADENING 


Girdling trees to clear for a corn-field 





council, may announce it in scientific con- 
clave, may proclaim it in legislative halls, 
may sead it ringing through the world and 
up the corridors of future time to benefit all 
mankind; he may smother it cravenly in 
coward breast or he may sacrifice it to paltry 
greed—yet if he is honest with his facts and 
with himself he cannot fail to realize that ‘he 
forest must be preserved, else the mountains 
well be destroyed. 

Only a generation ago science plodded 
wearily along one side of the pathway of 
human progress, while statecraft flitted airily 
along the other side of the straight and 
narrow path, both led in part by hereditary 
theories. But within the worktime of men 
now living, science and statecraft have drawn 
well into the main pathway of practical human- 
ity, and, in this country at least, they have 
joined hands firmly; today science stands in 
the federal cabinet in all the dignity of an ex- 
ecutive department, while the leading states- 
men are grasping that modern geography 
which seeks to assimilate science. So it is but 
natural that the mountaineers of the Ap- 
palachian region—a virile and far-seeing race— 
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and various representatives of public interests 
have come to real alike the public lesson of 
conservation, the conservation of forests in 
order that the very mountains may be con- 
served. Naturally, too, the applications of 
the lesson first came home to the hearts of 
the mountaineers amid their beloved ranges 
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and rivers. They first noted the gullying of 
hillsides, with the accompanying loss of soil 
and clogging of valleys and polluting of 
streams, when clearings were pushed too far 
up the valley-sides. 7Z/ey first observed that 


the carelessly-set forest fire produced, although 
more slowly, effects as disastrous as those of 
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GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER MOUNTAINS CAUGHT IN STORM-CLOUDS 
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Grandfather Mountain in the background 

















injudicious clearing. Zcy first noticed that 
reckless lumbering robbed the land not merely 
of trees but of soil, of welling springs, and 
of the trout-filled brooks—which were con- 
verted into muddy, freshet-ridden streams, 
running dry in midsummer. 7Z/cy first real- 
ized that the stripping of the chestnut-oaks 
for tan-bark was but the first step in a cumu- 
lative desolation. 7ey were the first to realize 
the gradual change of brook and river from 
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crystal streams flowing steadily all the season 
round to dirty danger-lines mapped out by 
disastrous wrecks with every storm, only to 
themselves in mud_ between storms. 
Naturally, then, the agitation of a policy 
began among the mountaineers; and their 
voices were heard first in local conventions, 
then in the legislative halls of several States, 
and finally before federal congress and 
cabinet. Such, in brief, is the history of the 
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movement toward an Appalachian Forest 
Reserve, a movement which may lag or lunge 
according to the firmness of the alliance 
between science and statecraft, but which is 
manifestly destined for ultimate success—to 
the immeasurable benefit of mankind. 

The Forest Reserve movement began in a 
small way in a dozen centres from three to 
ten years ago. In general the first idea was 
for local correction of a local evil; but, as 
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movers met and exchanged ideas, the magni- 
tude and extent of the evil were gradually 
forced on them. Motives spread and _inter- 
locked in a web hardly less complex than that 
of natural interrelation on the wooded moun- 
tain-side—indeed, the growing thought of 
the human conserver came to reflect faithfully 
the natural features and conditions. At first 
some thought only of saving the soil from 
washing, others only of preserving the purity 
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and strength of the springs, still others only 
of maintaining the uniform regimen of the 
trout-brooks and rivers; but when whole 
States were enlisted, the ideas were necessarily 
combined, and now that the States have ap- 
pealed for national sympathy and support, the 
objects and problems have become ' still 
broader. Some of them may be specified : 

1. The clearing of-the forests is impoverish- 
ing the mountain region. The lesson that a 
mountain-side farm, cleared at a cost of $20 
an acre, will yield but two to five crops before 
the soil is washed and leached away, and that 
these crops will bring no more than the cost 
of clearing, is learned so slowly that thousands 
of farmers are annually forcing themselves 
into poverty, wrecking their own noblest 
ambitions, and ruining all but the choicest 
spirits of their families. This disastrous 
policy should be modified by educational and 
other means. 

2. The lumbering industry requires regula- 
tion. As commonly conducted it is destructive, 
short-sighted, alien—destructive because both 
mature and immature trees of both profitable 
and unprofitable varieties are cut and slashed 
indiscriminately ;_ short-sighted because the 
average lumberman never dreams of a second 
crop; alien because most of the mill owners 
are non-resident, and merely move from cove 
to cove and county to county in the hope of 
immediate profits to be carried into distant 
States and expended in distant cities. 

3. The springs and brooks are drying up. 
Hundreds of the mountaineers keep crude 
calendars of their careers in terms of springs 
gone dry, of trout brooks ruined, of the 
annual withdrawals of pure sweet water fur- 
ther and further into the mountain fastnesses. 
These immeasurably valuable natural _ re- 
sources cry out for protection. 

4. The regimen of the rivers is at stake. 
With every square mile of deforestation a 
square mile is appropriated to flood-gathering 
during storms and to desiccation between 
storms; and as one drainage basin after 
another is devastated, one torrent-feeder after 
another is produced. The changes of the 
last half century are surprising, those of the 
last decade appalling; during the first half of 
1900 the destruction of railway property alone 
by floods in the central Appalachian region 
actually ran into millions—-and this in valleys 
that were practically floodless two-score years 
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A HUGE CHESTNUT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Over eight feet in diameter at the butt 


ago. Unless the floods are soon controlled, 
the facilities for transportation, and indeed for 
other industries, must be reconstructed—or 
abandoned. 

5. The public health is at stake. The 
crystal springs and sparkling streamlets and 
pellucid rivers of a quarter-century past 
rendered the Appalachian mountain region 
one of the best-watered sections of the country, 
and malaria and typhoid were practically un- 
known; but already the same pollution of the 
waters that destroys the finny denizens poisons 
the human population, and has often introduced 
fatal diseases into once-salubrious valleys. 

6. The future of the entire mountain region 
hangs in the balance. With a deforestation 
during the next half-century no greater even 
than that of the last, the floral mantle would 
be rent beyond repair save by stupendous 
efforts through several generations. A\ll nat- 
ural processes are cumulative, so that while 
slight lesions may help to heal themselves, 
grave wounds introduce chains of destructive 
complications ; and when the relations are so 
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delicate and far-reaching as those between 
mutually protective soil and flora, even a 
moderate derangement initiates far-reaching 
disturbances of equilibrium. Each acre of 
clearing changes the grades moulded during 
a millennium of sluggish erosion, incubates a 
torrent-nest from which myriad talons in- 
vade the soil of the next higher zone, and starts 
a train of soil-impoverishment toward neighbor- 
ing valleys. All observers are agreed that 
the stage is critical, that a natural resting- 
place of the nation, a region of rare scenic 
charm, a breathing place big enough for a 
hundred great cities, is on the eve of con- 
version into a sterile waste. It would seem 
to behoove every thoughtful citizen, more 
especially in eastern United States, to extend 
practical sympathy to their fellows of a region 
so portentously threatened. 

The problem of the Appalachian forests is 
by no means a local one. As recently ex- 
pressed by the Honorable Secretary of Agri- 
culture, these superb forests of hardwoods and 
conifers are the nurses of all the rivers of 
southeastern United States. Within the crit- 
ical region waters gather to flow northward as 
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far as the Potomac and the Ohio, westward 
through the Ohio and the Tennessee and thus 
to the Mississippi, southward through the 
Mobile, the Chattahoochee, and the Savannah, 
and eastward through the Santee, the Yadkin, 
the Roanoke, and the James. The pollution 
of these waters will endanger health in every 
city from Washington and Cincinnati on the 
north to Cairo and Memphis on the west, to 
New Orleans and Mobile on the south, and 
to Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk on the 
east. The industrial consequences are still 
farther-reaching ; and there remain those in- 
numerable social and esthetic factors which 
appeal most strongly to the sensibilities, and 
cry out for the preservation of one of the 
world’s most attractive mountain-lands. 
Thousands of residents of the Appalachian 
region have sought to stay deforestation with 
its train of evil consequences. Many have 
purchased woodlands merely to protect them 
from reckless lumbermen. Others have so 
located homesteads and parks as to stay in- 
vasion. Hundreds are united in associations 
created to diffuse correct information and to 
develop healthy public opinion. Yet the 
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majority of the mountaineers have settled 
down to the conviction that the problem is one 
demanding public action, public ownership, 
public control on behalf of the whole people. 
Nor is this opinion hasty or ill-considered ; i 
has been voiced by hundreds of county and 
state officers, by scores of influential editors, 
by numberless conventions, by resolutions of 
at least half-a-dozen state legislatures, by un- 
qualified recommendation on the part of a 
cabinet officer, and by favorable preliminary 
action in the United States Senate. Such is 
the present status of the proposed Appalachian 
Forest Reserve. 

It isan early lesson of modern geography 
—whether the student be statesman or 
scientist in the first instance—that life pre- 
vails over death, and that plant-power is 
stronger than rock-power. Yet there are 
later lessons which give ground not merely for 
hope but for expectation to those who plead 
for the preservation of Appalachia’s fair forest- 
lands—for animal-power is stronger than plant- 
power, and mind-power is stronger still and 
must at last prevail to the ends of human 
welfare and pleasure. 
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THE ISLAND EMPIRE TO 
AMERICA’S FRIENDS SOCIETY 
OF THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
HISTORICAL EVENT 
BY 


MIDORI KOMATZ, M.A, LL. B. 


SECRETARY OF THE JAPANESE LEGATION AT WASHINGTON 


F all the events incidental to the 
early intercourse of Japan with for- 
eign countries, there was none that 

made a more profound impression upon the 
Japanese people than the landing of the 
American envoy at Kurihama nearly half a 
century ago. The name of Commodore Perry 
has ever since been a_ household word. 
Every Japanese, whether Cabinet minister or 
Parliamentary orator, judge or barrister, pro- 
fessor or student, who happens to talk about 
the happy dawning of our modern civilization, 
always alludes to the first visit of the great 
Commodore. He it was who first unhinged 
the long-closed doors of the Island Empire; 
and the United States, through him, secured 
the establishment with Japan of a treaty of 
friendship and trade which was to form the 





initiatory step in the introduction of the latter 
country into the circle of commercial nations 
of the world. He was, moreover, the har- 
binger of the blessings of the western civiliza- 
tion, through the wise utilization of which 
Japan has, in a comparatively short period, 
come to hold a position among the family of 
great Powers. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his name has become the synonym for 
the inauguration of the new era in Japan, 
and is identified with the starting point of our 
present progress. In short, the history of 
modern Japan literally begins with the advent 
of the American envoy on the shore of the 
Empire. 

It was toward the end of October last year 
that the Japanese people were happily sur- 
prised by the unexpected, though _per- 
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fectly welcome, reappearance of Rear-Ad 
miral Beardslee, a survivor of the officers 
who came with the famous Commodore on 
the epoch-making visit to Japan. The return 
of the Admiral after the lapse of nearly 
half a century was an occasion which in- 
stantly revived the precious memory among 
the elder men who might possibly have wit- 
nessed the strange and colossal black vessels 
as they were hanging about our coasts, and 
which also afforded to the younger generation 
a living evidence of the memorable event 
marking the transition from the old to the 
new Japan. The venerable sailor at once 
became an object of national interest. He 
was, as he wrote to the Navy Department of 
the United States, really “inundated with 
calls of ceremony and attentions.” Their 
Majesties, the Emperor and the Empress, 
were not slow to show their gracious appre- 
ciation of his services of bygone days by 
bestowing upon the Admiral and his wife the 
honor of an audience. Societies and individuals 
of high standing in social, political and busi- 
ness circles vied with each other to express to 
the couple their generous sentiments of wel- 
come.. A round of festivities and entertain- 
ments succeeded, which culminated in a grand 
reception given in their honor at the magnifi- 
cent park of Uyeno, at which Admiral Mar- 
quis and Marchioness Saigo acted as host and 
hostess. Nearly three thousand assembled in 
the garden, including Cabinet ministers, Diet 
members, Military and Naval officers, and 
other prominent personages. Addresses and 
speeches were delivered, all referring to the 
memorable visit of the American envoy, 
whom the guest had accompanied as a cadet 
forty-eight years ago. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Beardslee hastened to 
pay a visit to Kurihama, the very spot where 
he landed with his chief, who met there the 
representatives of the Shogunate Government 
and formally delivered to them the message 
from President Fillmore, which served to 
-bring the two nations into friendly intercourse. 
“TI found and recognized it,” said he in rather 
mournful tone, “but I found it by the natural 
scenery alone, desolate and neglected, not a 
mark of any kind to denote its historic value.” 
This fact, however, should in no wise be 
attributed to any sentiment of ingratitude or 
indifference on the part of the natives. The 
custom of commemorating great names by the 
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dedication of statues or monuments had not 
been in vogue in Japan until quite recently. 
And even then there were many native 
heroes, whose meritorious deeds in connec- 
tion with the Imperial restoration of 1868 
claimed the most urgent attention of the 
populace. However, the project of immortal- 
izing in some way or other the important visit 
of the first foreign benefactor of Japan was in 
the minds of the intelligent natives. Espe- 
cially among the members of the Bei-Yiu Kyo- 
Kwai (America’s Friends Society), repeated 
propositions touching on the subject had been 
brought into consideration ; and the only cause 
that had so far prevented the enterprise from 
being carried into effect by the Society was 
the doubt of raising a sufficient sum for its 
successful execution. It was at one of the 
meetings held by this very society that Admi- 
ral Beardslee made his first address on the 
subject. 


AMERICA’S FRIENDS SOCIETY 


It may not be improper to explain briefly 
the character of this society, of which I can 
claim the honor of being one of the chief: pro- 
moters. Soon after my return home from 
seven years’ sojourn in the United States, 
being profoundly impressed by its marvelous 
progress in every branch of civilization, I laid 
before a number of my friends who had also 
been in the United States a plan for organ- 
izing an association with a view to the pro- 
motion of more intimate friendship among 
those who had visited the great Republic for 
the purpose either of prosecuting certain 
studies or observing the actual state of the 
wondrous nation. This was five years ago. 
After having undergone such vicissitudes as 
are attendant on all nascent organizations, we 
at length succeeded in bringing our association 
into formal existence under the name of 
America’s Friends Society. We were soon 
gratified to find in the list of the members the 
names of high Government officials, Parlia- 
mentary representatives, college professors, 
and other prominent individuals of various pro- 
fessions. Baron Kentaro Kaneko, then the 
Minister of State for Justice, was elected 
president of the society. He had graduated 
from Harvard some twenty years ago, and 
only recently received as well the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the same American 
University. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MONUMENT PROJECT 


The society, in response to the earnest appeal 
of Admiral Beardslee, heartily resolved to take 
up the enterprise of erecting a monument that 
should perpetuate the landing of the great 
Commodore in the memory of our posterity. 
Admiral Beardslee was informed that his long 
cherished hope would soon be realized and the 
historical spot would cease to be unmarked. 

Baron Kaneko immediately issued the 
following circular invitation for subscription, 
which was generously responded to by the 
natives, a few Americans joining them in the 
list : 


“Forty-eight years ago, on the 14th of July, 
1853, an American envoy arrived in Japan on a 
mission which was destined to become an epoch- 
making event in the history of Japan. This en- 
voy was none other than Commodore Perry, 
U.S. N., who by order of the President of the 
North American Republic, came to this country 
for the purpose of concluding a treaty of com- 
merce and friendly intercourse between the two 
nations. 

* * * * * - * * 

“True, Japan has not forgotten—nor will she 
ever forget—that next to her reigning and most 
beloved Sovereign whose high virtues and great 
wisdom are above all praise, she owes in no small 
degree her present prosperity to the United 
States of America in that the latter rendered her 
great and lasting service. After the 
lapse of these forty-eight years her people have, 
however, come to entertain but an uncertain 
memory of Kurihama, and yet it was there that 
Commodore Perry first trod on the soil of Japan 
and for the first time awoke the country from a 
slumbrous seclusion of centuries—there it was 
where first gleamed the light that has ever since 
illumined Japan’s way in her new career of 
progress. 

. * - * . * * . 

“Last fall we had the pleasure of meeting 
Rear-Admiral Beardslee, U.S. N., who as a naval 
cadet and a member of the crew under Commo- 
dore Perry, landed at Kurihama on the historical 
occasion and who after nearly half a century 
once more came back to pay a visit to this coun- 
try. Beckoned by the memories of the past, the 
admiral went to Kurihama immediately after his 
arrival in Japan, but he was only able to ascer- 
tain the spot where the envoy and his party had 
landed forty-eight years ago, by the help of an old 
survivor of those bygone days. We were greatly 
moved by his account of his second visit to the 
place, and we immediately set on foot a movement 
to erect a fitting monument which may perpetu- 
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ate the place in question in the memory of our 
posterity. It is our determination to accomplish 
the end in view with all possible promptitude and 
to hold the ceremony of unveiling the monument 
on the coming anniversary of the landing of the 
American envoy at Kurihama, the 14th of July, 
this year. We hope, therefore, that those who 
are interested in the matter will favor us by in- 
dorsing our undertaking in a substantial manner, 
‘BARON KENTARO KANEKO, 
“ President of America’s Friends Society.” 


THE DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT. 


The friendliness of the Government and 
people of Japan to this country was never, 
perhaps, more strongly emphasized than by the 
erection of a magnificent monument and the 
ceremonies of its dedication. The monument 
stands on the exact spot of the landing of the 
American envoy, and it was unveiled on the 
14th of July last, the forty-ninth anniversary 
of his first appearance in Japan. Five war- 
ships of Japan were present for the special 
purpose of taking part in the celebration. The 
Minister-President of State, the first official of 
the Emperor, delivered the memorial address. 
Marshals, generals, admirals, and’ several cabi- 
net officers were present, and other personages 
of high rank and standing attended the cere- 
monies in a great mass, in spite of the heavy 
rain which had, unhappily, begun to fall in the 
morning. At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
monument was unveiled conjointly by Baron 
Kaneko, President of America’s Friends So- 
ciety, and Rear-Admiral Rodgers, U. S. N.,a 
grandson of Commodore Perry, who had been 
despatched by the United States Government 
with the flagship New York and a squadron 
of three vessels. At this juncture salutes 
were fired by the men-of-war, both Japanese 
and American, followed by the lively airs of 
the American national anthems. 

Then President Kaneko, representing the 
promoters of the enterprise which had just 
been completed, cordially expressed his grati- 
tude for the gracious interest which His 
Majesty the Emperor was pleased to take in 
the undertaking in a substantial manner, and 
his profound gratification for the courtesy of 
the United States Government in sending the 
fitting representative to be present on the occa- 
sion. He was followed by Premier-General 
Katsura, Admirals Rodgers and Beardslee, 
Governor Suwa, and Colonel Buck, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Japan, 
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with the most appropriate speeches, all dwell- 
ing upon the happy relations existing between 
the two nations. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN INTERCOURSE BEFORE PERRY 


Commodore Perry was the first foreigner to 
whom the honor of having introduced the once 
secluded empire to the world should be ac- 
corded. But nothing can be farther from 
truth than the presumption that no aliens had 
ever set foot on Japanese soil before the fa- 
mous landing of the American expedition. A 
number of adventurers from Portugal had 
made their appearance in Japan even as far 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when that country had attained the highest 
fame in Commerce and navigation. They were 
soon followed by the Jesuits, who made strenu- 
ous efforts to convert the natives to Chris- 
tianity, but whose indiscretion, pride, and 
avarice presently made of themselves objects of 
popular disgust, and finally caused their expul- 
sion from the land, to the great detriment of 
successful introduction of the western religion 
to Japan. Then came the Dutch, who first 
reached Japan in 1600. They were princi- 
pally traders, and seem to have behaved very 
amicably toward the natives, inspiring in them 
unreserved confidence. It was indeed only 
the Hollanders who were permitted to retain 
the privilege of commerce and residence in 
Nagasaki, notwithstanding the proclamation 
which was subsequently issued prohibiting all 
aliens to come to Japan. From them the 
Japanese received instruction in the sciences 
of various subjects, especially of medicine, 
which contributed in no small measure to the 
subsequent development of the national life. 

Nine years before Perry’s landing a Dutch 
envoy visited Japan and addressed a royal 
message to the Tokugawa Regency, present- 
ing maps and works on geography, astronomy, 
chemistry, etc., together with firearms. In the 
message the necessity of opening Japan for 
foreign trade was strongly represented, warn- 
ing her of the danger of adhering to the policy 
of complete seclusion, which might very likely 
furnish occasion for an unpleasant rupture 
with the allied Powers of Europe. Many times 
afterward this counsel was repeated by the 
Dutch residents in Nagasaki. Among the na- 
tives, however, only a few individuals who had 
Studied the Dutch language and acquired, 
through it, certain knowledge of western af- 
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fairs were in favor of a liberal policy with 
respect to foreign intercourse; but the 
bulk of the nation was strongly opposed to 
any lenient measures toward the aliens, the 
prejudices engendered by the violent and law- 
less conduct of early Jesuit propagandists and 
various encroachments of the Russians in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century still 
remaining in the memory of the people as 
strongly as ever. 


PERRY'S SUCCESSFUL MISSION 


Meanwhile an English squadron had made 
its appearance at Liu-Chiu, and French war- 
ships had also made their way to Nagasaki, 
followed by the American men-of-war in Uraga, 
all seeking to establish trade relations with 
Japan. But the government stood immovable 
and boldly ignored all their proposals, com- 
pelling them to leave the country without 
accomplishing anything at all. Thus the honor 
of effectually opening the doors of the hermit 
empire was reserved for Commodore Perry. 

It was on the 14th of July, 1853, that the 
American envoy formally presented to the 
representatives of the Tokugawa Regency the 
message from President Fillmore, together 
with specimens of the products of the United 
States, and he made strong application that 
commerce should be permitted between his 
country and Japan. There can hardly be any 
doubt that he would have suffered no better 
fate than that of preceding suitors but for 
the rigorous attitude and skillful diplomacy by 
which he managed to induce the Shogunate 
Government to entertain the proposal and give 
a definite reply the following year. Full of 
confidence in his eventual success, the Com- 
modore sailed away, declaring that he would 
return the next year without fail. 

The Shogunate Government immediately 
summoned a council of feudal lords in order 
to consult about the steps that should be taken 
with regard to the promsition made by the 
United States envoy. The documents brought 
by Perry were shown to the feudal chiefs, and 
his visit to Uraga on the important mission 
was reported to the Emperor in Kyoto through 
the proper channel, which proceeding testifies 
what grave interest the Shogun had taken in 
the matter. 


PERRY'S SECOND VISIT 


Faithful to his promise, Commodore Perry 
once more made his appearance at Uraga in 
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January of 1854, and urgently demanded a 
reply to the proposal which he had made in the 
preceding year. All the feudal barons, almost 
without exception, were of one mind in advo- 
cating the old policy of seclusion; but the 
chief officials of the Tokugawa Government, 
being better informed of the real situation, 
were astute enough to see that such a policy 
was, under the circumstances, only next to an 
impossibility. In spite of the strong opposi- 
tion of the barons, and without waiting for due 
sanction of the Emperor, the Regency decided 
to conclude a treaty of amity and commerce, 
providing therein that all American citizens 
driven to Japan by stress of weather should 
be kindly treated ; that American ships of war 
should be supplied in Japanese ports with fuel, 
coal, provisions and other necessaries, and 
that the two ports of Shimoda and Hakodate 
should be opened to American trade, which 
subsequently extended to four other ports, 
when Shimoda ceased to be a trading port. 
Other conventions virtually similar in terms 
were soon after signed with Russia, France, 
the Netherlands and England. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


This high-handed transaction on the part 
of the Shogunate Government immediately 
aroused no small indignation among the 
powerful feudal Lords, and in greater degree 
among the class of Ronin (freed liegemen) 
who had already begun to doubt the propriety 
of confiding the supreme power in the hands 
of the Shogun. The latter (Ronin) raised a 
flag with the motto: “ Loyalty to the Throne 
and Expulsion of Aliens.” The anti-foreign 
plus anti-Regency agitation soon assumed a 
grave aspect, and Ii Naosuke, one of the fore- 
most advocates of the ancient authority of 
the Shogun and of the policy of opening ports 
to the foreign trade, was assassinated in 
broad day on his way to the office. But a 
still harder blow that the Shogunate cause 
was yet to suffer was the refusal of the Em- 
peror to open certain ports, while the foreign 
Governments were firmly insisting upon their 
being opened in conformity to the treaties 
already concluded. The Shogun found him- 
self confronted by such an inextricable di- 
lemma that further tenure of his office be- 
came manifestly impossible. In 1867, acting 
on the advice of the Lord of Tosa he resigned 
the office of Shogun and restored to the 
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Emperor all the authority hitherto exercised 
by him through inheritance. Thus the feudal 
system, which had been consolidated in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and con- 
tinued since and during the Tokugawa dynasty 
for a period of two hundred and _ fifty-six 
years, suddenly came toanend. Nine months 
after the resignation of Tokugawa Keiki, the 
last of the family as well as of the Shogunate, 
the coronation of the present Emperor took 
place. The development of political affairs 
in Japan since that time, I may take some 
other occasion to fully expound. 


A FRIENDLY INCIDENT RECALLED 


Without any sentiment of deprecation 
toward the precious memory of the great 
Commodore, it may be added that the peculiar 
gratitude which we entertain for the Ameri- 
cans should not be understood as exclusively 
due to the single fact of his visit. The fair 
dealing of the United States in all interna- 
tional transactions, and especially the right- 
eous attitude which its people and Govern- 
ment have traditionally maintained toward 
weaker or distressed nations, has in no small 
measure contributed to the ever-increasing 
confidence and admiration of the Japanese. 
From the inauguration of the Monroe doc- 
trine, followed by an unswerving observance 
thereof, which originated in a beneficent spirit 
to afford requisite protection to the smaller 
sister republics on the Western hemisphere, 
down to the propitious policy recently pro- 
claimed for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, together with con- 
stant minor actions of common courtesy to 
many oppressed peoples—these facts have 
never been lost to the Japanese mind. Of 
all expressions of good-will which Japan has 
thus far had opportunity of receiving at the 
hands of the United States, I will mention 
one of che most chivalrous acts, to which no 
parallel can be found in all the world’s his- 
tory. I mean the Shimonoseki affair. The 
fact is briefly this: In 1864, when the 
agitation against foreign intercourse was 
at its pitch, the retainers of the Lord of 
Choshu, a feudal ruler, fired on certain ves- 
sels belonging to the Netherlands, France 
and the United States, which were pass- 
ing through the inland sea. To retali- 
ate, these three powers immediately  dis- 
patched their warships, joined by one of 
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Great Britain, to Shimonoseki, where the fla- 
grant violation of the law of nations had been 
committed. After having destroyed the town, 
these Powers demanded of Japan a sum of 
$3,000,000 as indemnity, which was divided 
among the four Governments in equal shares. 
The United States, however, subsequently 
finding that the actual expense and estimated 
damages on their part were only $151,348, 
authorized the President by Act of Congress, 
February 22, 1883, to return the sum of 
$785,000 to Japan, the fund with accumulated 
interest at that time having amounted to 


$1,837,823.78. 
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The erection of the Perry monument is but 
one form of the manifestation of the grateful 
sentiment on the part of the Japanese people, 
and they will never cease to express the same 
sentiment as opportunity -presents itself in 
the future. 

Let me use the present opportunity to ex- 
press my personal hope, in which I am sure 
most of my countrymen will share, that the 
erection of the Perry monument may prove one 
of the everlasting tokens of the cordial friend- 
ship and mutual good-will happily existing be- 
tween the two most progressive nations in 
the modern world. 
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ENGLISH LIFE AND WORK AND POLICY 
INFLUENCE— WHY 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN 


IN THE NEW ERA OF 
TRADE IS LOST AND 


EDUCATION IS ANTIQUATED— THE EMPIRE’S OUTLOOK—A PERIOD 
OF CONSOLIDATION — ENGLAND’S PLACE IN THE WORLD’S POLITICS 


BY 


SYDNEY 


[This is the concluding article of a series in which 
has been set forth the position, at the beginning of the 
century, of the several great nations of Europe—Germany, 
Italy, Austria, France, Russia and England.] 


FTER eighty years of unparalleled 
development, England enters the 
twentieth century in a spirit of dis- 

satisfaction and national pessimism. Her 
supremacy in trade has gone; her politics and 
Parliament seem to be slipping down to the 
Continental level; she is harassed and humili- 
ated by the stress of a protracted, costly, and 
grievously miscalculated war; and a profound 
distrust of the capacity of their public men 
permeates the masses. Wherever Englishmen 
look—to their educational system, their public 
services, their export returns, or to the national 
defenses—they find and feel themselves labo- 
riously behindhand. They see rivals trenching 
on the enjoyment of all the old monopolies 
that, up to thirty years ago, were the exclusive 
possession of England. They see America 


reaching out, with an almost irritating con- 
sciousness of success, for the commercial pre- 
dominance of the world. They see the exact 
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intelligence and patient enterprise of the Ger- 
mans invading all markets and ousting British 
goods. Along every highway and on every 
sea competitors, pushing, scientific, and thrifty, 
have arisen to challenge her old-time control, 
and England, as she faces the situation, has to 
confess herself unable to grapple with it. The 
cankers of a long peace and a seemingly end- 
less surfeit of prosperity have brought careless- 
ness and overconfidence and a blind faith in 
her own star. In war as in commerce, in edu- 
cation as in diplomacy, the old methods and the 
old machinery have been kept in use too long, 
fostering an intense and tenacious conservatism 
and voting down reform as at once unneces- 
sary and impertinent. They did well enough 
in their day, the day of happy, undisputed 
monopoly, but under the stern test of compe- 
tition one after another is seen to be breaking 


down. It is this that England is painfully 
realizing. She needs, and knows it at last, a 


radical reform—not the kind of reform which 
Claimed too much of her time and thoughts 
during the nineteenth century, not tinkering 
with the Constitution or enlarging the suffrage, 
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but a reform of mental attitude, a remoulding 
and readaptation of the national spirit. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF A HALF-CENTURY 


It is easy enough to blame England for the 
falling-off the last half-century has witnessed, 
but one has to remember the unique tempta- 
tions that beset her. Take, for instance, the 
two decades between 1850 and 1870. While 
Europe was struggling through a chaos of 
revolutions and the United States was riven with 
civil war, England had no more serious domes- 
tic trouble to contend with than a Chartist 
agitation, a street riot, a mere affair of police. 
From the passing of the great Reform Bill in 
the early thirties up till today nothing has dis- 
turbed the harmonious sequence of her history. 
The Home-Rule movement seemed at one 
time likely to deserve the name of a crisis, but 
it passed, as Free Silver has passed, leaving 
behind it nothing more momentous than the 
temporary break-up of the party that supported 
it. Otherwise the Victorian era is a dignified, 
orderly narrative of broadening liberties at 
home and immense expansion abroad. This, 
then, was the first of the chances that fought 
on England's side. She had peace, while the 
rest of the world was at war. She had the 
leisure and the opportunity, denied to all her 
competitors, to engage in commerce. In the 
race for trade and empire circumstances gave 
her a seventy years’ start. The field was clear 
of rivals. The earth-hunger had not begun, 
and commerce was sneered at as beneath the 
dignity of warlike races. Enormous as were 
her initial advantages, England turned them to 
excellent account. She saw her chance to 
become the workshop of the world, and _brill- 
iantly seized it. Agriculture was sacrificed at 
a stroke that industries might thrive, and, 
trusting to her exhaustless supply of coal, her 
fleet of merchantmen, and the skill of her 
laborers, England aimed directly at a manu- 
facturing monopoly of the earth. 


RAPID SUCCESSES 


And, roughly speaking, she succeeded. The 
country grew in prosperity at a speed like that 
of the United States during the past half- 
decade. Living on American foodstuffs, Eng- 
land sold her machinery and manufactured 
goods to the entire world, and her accumu- 
lated capital flowed out across the seven seas 
to lay the whole earth under tribute. London 


grew to be not merely the greatest financial 
exchange, but virtually the only one. It wasa 
period such as even America is never likely to 
see. Englishmen themselves look back on it 
now and half wonder whether it was real. 
“Our difficulty then,” said an English manu- 
facturer, “was, not to get orders, but to know 
which to refuse.” And no one, of course, 
imagined for a moment that it would not last 
for ever. No one saw the menace to British 
trade that underlay Bismarck’s policy of mas- 
terful aggrandizement. No one, least of all, 
expected to live to behold the New World 
underselling the Old in manufactures, as she 
had just begun to do in agricultural products. 


MONOPOLY AND ITS RESULTS 


One must admit the temptation was unique. 
There are other things besides liberty that can 
be purchased and retained only at the price of 
ceaseless vigilance, and among them is such a 
monopoly of trade as England enjoyed in the 
sixties. But the ownership of a monopoly is 
not conducive to vigilance, least of all among 
Englishmen, whose natural instinct it is to let 
the morrow take care of itself. With one 
accord they declared that things were good 
enough as they were, that changes, improve- 
ments, were costly and unnecessary, and that 
their commercial position was too strongly 
entrenched to be in danger of attack. Their 
wealth, their power, their prosperity caged 
them up in a fool’s paradise of security and 
indifference, and hence have flowed many of 
the characteristics that today handicap the 
English in the new age of competition. That 
fatal complacency of theirs, their lordly, unac- 
commodating ways of doing business, the 
national myopia that will never unreservedly 
admit that English methods are not the best, 
and the shortsightedness that will not risk a 
dollar today to earn five next week—all these 
traits are the product of that halcyon age of 
monopoly, when the rest of the world had 
either to buy from England or to go without. 


IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


Nor is it alone in commerce that this sus- 
picion of novelty, as something dangerous and 
ensnaring, has done its work. The universi- 
ties cling to the dead languages, and hardly 
make an effort to equip the youth of the coun- 
try for the life of today. Englishmen cannot, 
seemingly, be induced to regard education 




















seriously. The new Birmingham University, 
started by Mr. Chamberlain, after the model 
of Cornell and similar institutions in America, 
has had the utmost difficulty in getting together 
the necessary funds for its buildings. Indeed, 
but for the munificence of Mr. Carnegie, the 
first earnest attempt to bring technical educa- 
tion in England up to date, might easily have 
fallen through—and this in spite of the backing 
of the most forceful statesman in the country. 
Could anything be more ominously significant 
of the English attitude towards scientific in- 
struction? The days are dead when English- 
men honored themselves by endowing seats 
of learning. The great names of American 
industry are one and all connected with 
schools, colleges and universities that their 
wise liberality has founded. But in England 
it is the rarest possible thing for a millionaire 
to reckon education among the objects of his 
benevolence. To appeals from charitable and 
religious bodies his purse is always open, but 
the claims of education do not interest him. 
Even to Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
the pride of every Englishman, bequests and 
gifts come as rarely as angels’ visits. Nor 
does the State step into the gap left vacant 
by individual indifference. Education in Eng- 
land is free and compulsory, but the best 
English Board School hardly reaches the 
standard of the worst of the American Public 
Schools, and falls far below the average main- 
tained in Germany. The whole system is 
confused, and indeed almost chaotic, as any 
system must be which is a compromise be- 
tween the Church of England theologians on 
the one hand and the “Undenominationa- 
lists” on the other. The great seminaries 
which have made England famous, such as 
Rugby, Eton, Charterhouse, Marlborough 
and so on, are, it is true, magnificent training- 
grounds for a governing race, and in Ger- 
many, France and America attempts have 
been made to reproduce them. But they are 
restricted to the sons of the well-to-do and 
they do far more to mould the characters 
than the minds of their pupils. Teaching is 
their weak point, as it is the weak point of all 
English education. Compared with their two 
great rivals, the English do not appear really 
to believe in education, or, if they do, they 
are over-ready to seize on the smallest obstacle 
as an excuse for not acting on their belief. 
One never quite gets rid of the idea that in 
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England cricket is thought more of than 
knowledge. 


THE DEMOCRACY AND THE KING 


England, one must always remember, 
though politically a democracy, is anything 
but democratic in spirit. It is a democracy, 
presided over by a monarchy and ruled by an 
oligarchy. Each successive Cabinet shows 
how small is the ring of noblemen, large 
land-owners and retired merchants from 
which ministers may he drawn. To reach 
Cabinet rank in England a big private income 
is an essential. Without it no man can hope 
to force his way into the charmed circle. I 
do not recall an instance of wealth, as wealth 
—divorced, that is, from birth or ability— 
being used as a stepping stone to the min- 
istry. But the politician who aims at the 
highest offices in England, however capable 
and however well-born, must, generally speak- 
ing, be able to show a well-lined purse before 
he can expect official recognition or the con- 
fidence of the people. The habit of mind 
which has set up this barrier against the 
needy political adventurer, has also, of course, 
very greatly restricted the field which a Prime 
Minister is permitted to survey in choosing 
his colleagues. To be a member of one of 
the historic governing families, with a large 
rent-roll, the backing of society, decent man- 
ners and appearance and the merest modicum 
of ability, is a sure passport to office. With- 
out these advantages it takes almost super- 
human capacities to bring a man to the front. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, is by all odds 
the strongest man in the Cabinet, if not in 
England. He amassed in his early years a 
large fortune by working an American patent 
for the manufacture of screws. Yet it is no 
secret that the inner patrician ring resent his 
present position as an invasion on their hered- 
itary right to fill all the important offices of 
State themselves, and would willingly, if they 
dared, get rid of this all-conquering “ pro- 
vincial tradesman.” No such considerations 
hamper the American President in forming 
his Cabinet. He is confronted by no “ gov- 
erning class,” born in the purple, and looking 
upon office as a birth-right. Subject to the 
necessities of politics, he is free to choose the 
best man wherever he can find him. Here, 
again, he has an immense advantage over an 
English Premier who is bound by a tradition 
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having all the force of law, to pick out his 
colleagues from among the members of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
His area of choice is thus doubly restricted 
—first by the inordinate claims of “the hered- 
itary rulers,” and secondly by the Parliament- 
ary qualification. 


“AN ARISTOCRACY OF OFFICE-HOLDERS” 


A Cabinet so chosen must of necessity 
have an aristocratic flavor. It cannot help 
being tender of antiquated privileges, vested 
interests and the venerable practices of the 
pre-competitive age. It thinks more of good 
form than of solid work, prefers elegance to 
efficiency, and perpetuates the disastrous idea 
that Government is an affair of charming 
manners and the small arts of condescension. 
Inevitably, too, it is out of touch with the 
business world. It is now almost a hundred 
years since Napoleon dubbed his great rival 
“a nation of shopkeepers,” yet the moral of 
the jibe has not yet been taken to heart by 
the British Government. In Germany we 
see the whole force of the State devoted to 
pushing German commerce. The Kaiser 
himself acts on occasion the part of Imperial 
drummer, and every department of national 
life is organized on the principles of science. 
In America trade and agriculture are frankly 
recognized as the basis of national prosperity, 
and the Administration works prodigiously 
with a single eye to their furtherance. But 
to the English mandarins commerce is a neg- 
ligible quantity. The State as such does 
little or nothing for it. The diplomatic serv- 
ice, which other nations are converting into 
an agency of commercial travelers, is still in 
England a convenient refuge for younger sons 
and aristocratic faznéants. The army is still 
the plaything of the privileged, and the War 
Office, in the interests of vested incapacity, 
violates every business principle known to 
man. Except possibly in the Colonial Office 
and in the Fleet, administration in England is 
hide-bound, inefficient, and swayed more by 
social influences than the wish to get the 
right man in the right place. The career is 
not always open to talent. Americans know 


the phrase “an aristocracy of office-holders.” 
In England they have the fact—and its con- 
sequences. 

To be unscientific forty years ago mattered 
Today 


little. it matters everything, and 
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England has mainly herself to thank if she 
finds herself falling behind in the race for 
trade. Her want of earnestness in educa- 
tional matters and the unwillingness or inabil- 
ity of the State to concentrate on the devel- 
opment of commerce are the chief reasons for 
her falling-off. There are, however, others 
of an external nature and not under her con- 
trol. One is the rise of a consolidated Ger- 
man Empire, making science its guiding star 
and arming itself for the battle of trade with 
the same laborious precision—the same micro- 
scopic exactness that thirty years ago hum- 
bled France at Sedan. Another is the devel- 
opment of the inexhaustible resources of 
America since the close of the Civil War. 
This is a new and ominous factor in interna- 
tional life that may yet vitally affect the 
relations between Europe and the United 
States. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


But after all, the causes of England’s rela- 
tive decline lie mainly in herself. Before the 
American advance she must give way, because 
America is too big, too wealthy, too energetic 
to be successfully withstood. But there is 
no reason why England should not be as 
scientific as Germany, why she should not 
make a superb fight for the second place. 
She has allowed herself to be hampered by 
sheer negligence in the use of her opportuni- 
ties. Trade unionism, too, has done much to 
thwart her by limiting production, curbing 
initiative, reducing the hours of labor and vir- 
tually removing from employers the control 
of their own works. But fundamentally it is 
in the character and mental attitude of the 
average Englishman that the causes of inferi- 
ority must be sought—in his intense conser- 
vatism and his easy-going view of business. 
What the Englishman is to the Italian in 
energy and speculative pluck, that the Amer- 
ican is to the Englishman. The American 
will adopt a thing just because it is new; the 
Englishman will cling to one just because it 
is old. A country where business is every- 
thing has an enormous pull over a country 
where business is merely business—an_unpal- 
atable interruption of the main purpose of 
life. 

A REALIZATION OF THE FUTURE 

England has reached a crisis in her fate 
and is slowly realizing it. With American 














steel rails, shoes, bridges and machinery 
flooding the English market, and followed up 
by a constant stream of German manufac- 
tures, the need for a thorough reform is 
being brought home in that practical fashion 
which Englishmen appreciate. The discov- 
ery has spread dismay and confusion, and the 
pessimism engendered is all the greater by 
contrast with the former confidence and pros- 
perity. This is something that should not be 
forgotten. The feelings of one who after 
starting on equal terms finds himself over- 
taken in the race may be bitter enough; but 
their poignancy is as nothing compared with 
his emotions who, after having secured a 
commanding lead, watches his rivals diminish- 
ing it bit by bit. And that is England’s 
position. It is not that she has fallen be- 
hind; it is that her supremacy is not what it 
was, that other competitors are creeping up 
and that she is tormented by the fear that 
they will outstrip her. Hence a chapter of 
lamentations of quite extravagant exuberance. 
To take them all literally—and they cover 
the whole field of national life—one would 
have to conclude that British commerce was 
in its death struggles, the British Empire tot- 
tering to its fall and England herself sinking 
into a third-rate power. But the truth of it 
is that, while there is much to be done in the 
way of reform, the commercial and political 
position of Great Britain is still of extraordi- 
nary strength. The total value of her exter- 
nal trade is over $1,500,000,000 a year more 
than any other nation; she is still the great- 
est exporter in the world; her navy is abso- 
lutely unrivaled and must long remain so; a 
more than handsome share of the world’s car- 
rying trade falls to her mercantile marine; 
the Empire she has founded is unparalleled in 
history for its vastness, loyalty and_pros- 
perity; and her army, after some bitter expe- 
riences, has just given signal proof of con- 
stancy and ability to learn its business. 





PESSIMISM THE REACTION FROM BOUNDLESS 
OPTIMISM 


Not much in all this, surely, to justify pessi- 
mism. Indeed, to one who knows how the 
European nations detest England, envy her 
stability and success and profess to think 
themselves endangered by her rapacity, there 
is something almost humorous in the sight of 
Englishmen plunging into a fit of nervous 
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So far as I can see, the 
Granted 
that the commercial sceptre must eventually 
pass to America, enough will still be left for 


self-depreciation. 
facts do not warrant lamentation. 


England to make a living. The times call 
not for dejection, but. for resolution. The 
great need of England is science, and the 
next decade or two will show how far she is 
sincere in wishing to equip herself for the life 
of the twentieth century. If she reorganizes 
her educational system after the German 
model, if she strenuously seeks to remove the 
national curse of drunkenness and to combat 
pauperism by the erection of sanitary dwell- 
ing houses and the adoption of American 
methods of transportation, if she acts in earn- 
est on her latest and most useful discovery 
that business methods are not out of place 
even in Government offices, then there is no 
reason why the twentieth century should not 
be as bright a page in the national history as 
the nineteenth. 


THE COLONIES WITH THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


There is one quarter in which even the 
most despondent Englishmen see nothing but 
hopefulness and light. The magnificent rally 
of the colonies to the side of the mother- 
country during the stress of the Boer war has 
at last brought home to “the man in the 
street’? some sense of what Empire means. 
For the first time the British Empire is a 
vibrating and unified whole. The days when 
England all but let her colonies slip through 
her hands through sheer apathy, when re- 
sponsible statesmen talked in public about 
“educating the colonies in independence,” 
are irretrievably gone. A new era has 
opened with union instead of separation for 
its watchword. The more one looks into the 
state of British policy during the last half 
century the more clearly one perceives that 
the unconscious drift of the nation is away 
from Europe and toward the Empire. The 
old Palmerstonian policy of meddling in Euro- 
pean affairs, the old Palmerstonian ideal of 
being a decisive power in the Continental 
chancellories, has been outgrown. Year by 
year England moves farther from Europe to 
intrench herself more and more behind the 
Empire. There is probably not a single 
European question that could now drag her 
into war. By treaty she is committed to the 
independence of Belgium, yet it is perfectly 
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well understood that if and when that inde- 
pendence is threatened, England will do 
nothing to maintain it beyond the usual diplo- 
matic protest. The future of Austria-Hun- 
gary will be settled without the intervention 
of England, and the dear delusion to which 
Englishmen used to be so partial—that the 
Turk could be regenerated—has now been 
officially given up. England will never fight 
again to keep Russia out of Constantinople. 


ENGLAND IN THE NEW CENTURY 


In what shape the new-born enthusiasm for 
the Empire’ is to develop will be the master 
question of British policy during the twentieth 
century. The Boer war cannot leave the 
Empire as it found it. It has opened up a 
practical path to that Imperial Federation 
which is ideal of English statesmen—a path 
which England is only too anxious to follow 
up. Three schemes have already been put 
forward for binding the colonies still closer to 
the mother country—one for a _ gigantic 
system of Imperial defense, with every colony 
contributing its share to the naval and mili- 
tary forces ; another for a Pan-Britannic Sen- 
ate composed of delegates from the self-gov- 
erning colonies, sitting at Westminster and 
thence superintending the affairs of the Em- 
pire; and a third for a customs union, an 
Imperial Zollverein, coterminous with and 
restricted to the Empire, and directed against 
the rest of the world. Of these, the first 
only is immediately practicable. The Zollve- 
rein theory is already relegated to what Mr. 
Gladstone called the dim and distant future. 
England will not give up free-trade, and the 
colonies cannot as yet afford to sacrifice pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, the idea of the various 
units of the Empire standing together com- 
mercially as well as politically, will continue 
to stir and to fascinate many minds, and on 
the day when it is shown that the colonies 
can provide the mother-country with the food- 
stuffs and raw material she needs at prices 
no higher than those of Kansas or Nebraska, 
some attempt to realize it may conceivably 
be made. When that day comes, the char- 
acter of the British Empire will be funda- 
mentally changed. At present it is a trust 
administered by Great Britain for the world’s 
benefit. England derives from it no com- 
mercial benefits that are not open to all 
nations. English traders enter the colonial 


markets on the same terms, no better and no 
worse, as American traders and German trad- 
ers. The so-called preferential tariff adopted 
by Canada in 1898 contained not a single 
clause that would prevent other countries be- 
sides Great Britain from sharing in its benefits. 
The Empire, in short, is one of commercial 
peace. But on the day it resolves itself into 
a Protectionist union, it becomes an Empire 
of commercial aggression. It drags England 
into the raging war of tariffs; it provokes re- 
taliation; it alters the whole spirit in which 
Englishmen have built up their Empire and 
faced its responsibilities. There could, there- 
fore, be no more momentous event in Great 
Britain’s future than the formation of an Im- 
perial Zollverein. Possibly, too, there could 
be no more disastrous event. But on that 
point conjecture is unnecessary, as the condi- 
tions which could alone make a commercial 
union of the Empire possible, have not yet 
arisen and are not likely to arise for at least 
another eighty years. 

As for the notion of a Pan-Britannic Sen- 
ate, that scheme, too, in spite of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s backing, has one fatal flaw. The 
colonies do not want it. They are devoted 
to the Crown and the Empire, but they are 
excessively suspicious of Downing street and 
Westminster. And the basis of their devo- 
tion is sentiment and freedom. They are 
loyal mainly because they are English and 
because England does not interfere with 
them. Let them do as they please and their 
enthusiasm will not falter. But to manufac- 
ture formal bonds, like that of an Imperial 
Council, is simply in colonial eyes to multi- 
ply occasions for misunderstanding. Alone 
among the nations of the world, the English 
have learned that the chain which would bind 
an Empire together must have the charm of 
invisibility. It must be a chain of sentiment, 
of common instincts and racial patriotism, not 
of parchment and machinery. 


A PERIOD OF DEFENSE AHEAD 


In the matter of Imperial defense some- 
thing had been done before the Boer war 
broke out. Australia some years ago fitted 
out a small squadron of light-draught cruisers, 
mainly at her own expense, but with the 
stipulation that they should only be used in 
Australian waters. In 1898 Cape Colony 
set aside $100,000 a year as a contribution to 




















the Imperial navy, unattended by any condi- 
tions. Canadian and Australian troops were 
also employed on the ill-fated expedition that 
set out to rescue Gordon. But these were 
mere incidents compared with the eagerness 
of all the colonies to pour out their blood and 
treasure in defense of the Empire when the 
Boer successes seemed for the moment to 
endanger England’s hold on South Africa. 
This war has armed the Empire. It has sent 
a thrill of solidarity from London to Quebec 
and Quebec to Peshawur, and it has set on 
foot a movement which amplifies and gives 
scope to the sentiment on which the Empire 
rests. It cannot be long before all the self- 
governing colonies have their own armies and 
their own fleets, and the world will shortly 
have to accept it as an axiom of politics that 
to attack England is to attack Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India also. This 
codperation in mutual defense is in line, too, 
with the central tendency of British Imperial 
policy. So far as one can see—and it is now 
not a question of politics but of geography— 
—the period of acquisition is over. England 
wants no more territory, and even if she did 
there is no more to be had, except an odd 
slice in Africa and a strip or two in Central 
Asia. The nineteenth century closed the 
era of expansion; the twentieth inaugurates 
that of consolidation. To hold and develop 
what she has won is the task of Great Britain 
from now onwards. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WAR 


I have said that England is not again likely 
to be drawn into a European war, and that in 
the event of any struggle between the Conti- 
nental Powers her neutrality is guaranteed. 
She is not on that account exempt from all 
danger of war. Her Empire is too extended 
and cuts across the path of too many rival 
ambitions to permit of any such illusion. 
Except among some of the small nations who 
owe their freedom to her sympathy and 
assistance, England can count upon no friend 
in Europe. The Continental Powers dislike 
her with a savage intensity that excels even 
their hatred of America. It is not only that 
England has forestalled them in the modern 
craze for trade and empire, nor is it only 
that she relies on a voluntary army while 
they are groaning under conscription, and 
thus presents a picture of mingled wealth, 
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stability and contentment they would do any- 
thing to be able to claim as their own. 
These causes have naturally much to do with 
the almost world-wide aversion that centres 
on Great Britain, but at the bottom of them 
all is an instinctive and ineradicable dislike 
and distrust of the national character—its 
haughtiness, its narrow insularity, its unctu- 
ous rectitude, its preaching sentimentalism. 
Europeans attribute to British diplomacy the 
diabolical craft and farsightedness and rapac- 
ity that Englishmen and Americans affect to 
discover in Russian policy. England’s offense 
is the greater in that she is held to veil her 
designs under the mask of an assertive hu- 
manitarianism. That her sympathy for the 
Armenians, for instance, was simply a hypo- 
critical pretext put forward to cover the 
workings of some long-matured political coup 
was something that no European even 
thought of questioning, any more than it is 
doubted that, beneath all the cant of equal 
rights, the Boer war was engineered solely to 
capture the Transvaal gold mines. 


ENGLAND A “BAD EUROPEAN ”’ 


And to the many other causes of Eng- 
land’s unpopularity it must be added that she 
is reputed a “bad European.” She holds 
aloof from the Continent, and sometimes, as 
during the Spanish-American war, flatly op- 
poses it. A good many Americans have an 
idea that England’s “splendid isolation’”’ is 
forced upon her. The Continent knows bet- 
ter and hates her the more for it. It is at 
the root of the anti-British feeling that she 
goes her own way and avoids alliances. Ex- 
cept the United States, there is no Power on 
earth that would not willingly pay almost any 
price England cared to ask for an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the British navy. 
Thrown into the scale of the Dual or Triple 
alliance, England’s weight would dip the bal- 
ance irresistibly ; and the consciousness that 
this is so at once exasperates Europe and at 
the same time prevents her exasperation from 
running to extremes. England’s isolation 
is altogether of her own choosing, as 
purely voluntary, as much a matter under 
her own control as is America’s refusal of 
“entangling alliances.” The policies of the 
two Anglo-Saxon countries are the source 
of considerable concern constantly to the 
nations that seek always new alliances. 
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THE PROBABLE POLICY OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


In former articles in this series I have inci- 
dentally noticed the possibility of all this 
accumulated Anglophobia being set in a 
blaze, and have given it as my opinion that 
the danger of a chance spark is chiefly to be 
feared from the colonial policy of France and 
the clashing of British and Russian interests 
in Central Asia or on the Persian Gulf. To 
that I have nothing to add, except to note 
that the undercurrents of English political 
thought are setting more and more steadily 
toward a comprehensive Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment. This is indeed the first of all prob- 
lems in the foreign policy of Great Britain 
and, thanks to the seemingly incurable sus- 
picion that each nation entertains of the 
other, by far the most difficult. It is inevi- 
table that some day or other the frontiers of 
the two powers in Central Asia must touch. 
If they are not to collide a frank understand- 
ing is essential; and the British Minister who 
first breaks through the national disdain for 
whatever is remote and intangible, and settles 
down to bargain betimes in a broad spirit 
with the Russian Foreign Office, will deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of peace. Access to 
the Persian Gulf is vital to Russia, and to at- 
tempt to debar her from it is merely to repeat 
the folly of the Black Sea clauses. An 
assurance from England that she would be 
welcomed there, that there would be no op- 
position to her debouching near Bushire, no 
repetition of the Crimean blunder, would at 
once make possible such a delimitation of 
frontiers in Central Asia as would forever re- 
move from the British mind the nightmare of 
an invasion of India. It would be a compact 
advantageous to both sides and therefore 
resting on solid foundations. Some such 
arrangement is being steadily advocated in 
England by those who foresee the perils of 
the present hap-hazard system, who prefer 
Russia to Germany as a friend and would like 
to see the British Foreign Office, for once in 
its life, exercising that “intelligent anticipa- 
tion of events before they occur” which the 
present Viceroy of India once rashly declared 
to be the province of the journalist, rather 
than of the statesman. Whatever it is the 
Foreign Office might have used it many times 
with good effect. 
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A PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION AT HAND 


In her internal as in her Imperial politics, 
the opening of the twentieth century marks 
a definite phase of England’s development. 
The last seventy years have been taken up 
with the work of political transformation— 
the abolition of privileges in church and 
army, the secularization of education, the 
widening of the suffrage, the gradual resettle- 
ment of the State on a new democratic 
basis. In this direction all that can be done 
has been done, and after a prolonged burst of 
destructive energy, of tearing down and 
remoulding, the nation is entering on a 
period of constructive reform. Nobody 
wishes to see the suffrage extended any 
further; very few wish to tamper any 
more with the old and tried machinery 
of the constitution. Those few whose 
mania for political vandalism is not yet 
exhausted fix their eyes on the House of 
Lords and the Established Church as fitting 
prey. Both institutions for the present are 
quite beyond reach of successful attack, and 
the questions of the immediate future are 
rather those of higher and secondary educa- 
tion, the improvement of artisan dwellings, 
old age pensions, and the proportionate reduc- 
tion of Irish representation. The first three 
of these are problems that virtually affect 
England’s efficiency as the home of an 
imperial race and a competitor in the world’s 
commerce. It is possible, too, that before 
long British agriculture will be reorganized 
on the codperative system that in Ireland, 
Italy and Prussia has revolutionized farming. 
England’s internal politics, at least where 
they do not touch on Irish questions, are 
likely to be dull for some years yet. The old 
party lines have become obliterated and new 
issues have not arisen to divide the nation 
once more into two opposing groups. But it 
seems Clear that the main tendency of legisla- 
tion will be towards equipping the people for 
the competitive struggle that lies before 
them. 


THE CRISIS IN THE NEXT DECADE 


There is a clearer realization than ever 
before of the weak points in the national 
armor and that now or never is the time to 
remedy them. No nation has a more hun- 
drum, unspectacular, or more vital task before 
her during the next decade than England. 
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THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ABROAD 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD — THE ADVENTURES THEY MEET —-SET- 
TING UP ENGINES IN RUSSIA AT THIRTY DEGREES BELOW ZERO — THE 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES 
BY 
M. G. CUNNIFF 


HERE is practically no country in the 

world that does not know the Amer- 

ican locomotive. Not long ago in a 

chill South African dawn an American war 
correspondent was called from his bed to see 
one go by; his host thought the sight would 
fill him with national pride. It did. In 
Europe, Siberia, New Zealand, South Amer- 
ica, he could have received a similar thrill. 
Even on the swept and dusted “ permanent 
way” of the English trunk lines—the Great 
Central, the Great Northern and the ultra- 
conservative Midland—locomotives from New 
York and Pennsylvania are now hauling daily 
“gooas trains” loaded in some measure at 
least with American freight. Step by step 
American builders have kept pace with rail- 
road development the world over until now 
ten engines are shipped abroad every week. 

Though steel rails are sent abroad, steel 
freight cars by the dozen, electric cars and 
countless motive and traction devices, not to 
speak of railroading raw material, the roman- 
tic story is the story of the locomotive, largely 
because it has gained preéminence against 
most daunting obstacles. In the face of 
these, American engines have clearly won 
their way; the growth of the trade shows it. 
They have given satisfaction ; repeated orders 
prove it. In 1896 the export figures were 
309 ; last year, 525. And as buyers in the 
countries that have tried American locomo- 
tives—Japan and Sweden for example—con- 
tinue to order more, a further increase is 
bound to come; the trade thus far this year 
gives a token of it. 

The export business began significantly in 
1840, when railroading was but ten years old. 
In that brief decade Americans had so out- 
stripped the inventors of the locomotive in 
enterprise that when the Birmingham and 
Gloucester, an English road, built the famous 





Licky incline, to still the clamor that the 
new-fangled competitors of the mail coach 
could not climb a hill, the company sent 
to America for engines to perform the 
feat. Four locomotives accordingly were or- 
dered from William Norris, who, like Mr. 
Baldwin, had improved on the John Bull, a 
Stephenson locomotive imported to New Jer- 
sey and still in existence. The American 
engines hauled loaded trains up the incline 
with ease, solving for England the greatest 
problem then confronting steam _ traction. 
This was the first triumph of the American lo- 
comotive away from home. It has since then 
won others. And in the solitary case where 
it has been definitely asserted that the Amer- 
ican engine has fallen short of the English, 
the complaint is explained by prejudice and 
by the fact that modern American railroading 
methods, like those of Norris and the other 
pioneers, are so progressive that English rail- 
road men do not understand them. Oddly, 
the Birmingham and Gloucester, on which 
American engines first made their reputation, 
is now part of the Midland, the road whose 
officers have recently tried to ruin that repu- 
tation, while the Norris workshops have been 
absorbed in the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
But if the lesson the English are learning 
in steadily decreasing railroad dividends has 
its natural effect, the conquest of the prej- 
udice will not be long delayed, and our meth- 
ods may gain appreciation. 

Ever since the Norris export to England 
American engines have gone chiefly not so 
much to thé Old World as to newly devel- 
oped countries. In these countries, more- 
over, the trade campaign, now a contest with 
English builders, must be fought; for loco- 
motive-building countries will continue to use 
the home-built ‘product until they are con- 
vinced that the American type is better, and 
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then instead of importing they will imitate. 
Recent German importations, for example, 
have been for purposes of study, and already 
German railroads are beginning to follow 
American methods. Some observers have con- 
cluded that the English purchases of locomo- 
tives in America four years ago, due in reality 
to the great engineering strike that tied up 
English industry, heralded the driving out of 
English, French, German and Belgian ma- 
chines by American; but American locomo- 
tive builders expect no such development. 
Though from time to time, without question, 
American locomotives will go to Europe—for 
some are ordered every year—the bulk of 
the exports will go to new countries, where 
there is no prejudice and where bad fuel, 
steep grades, sharp curves, heavy loads, hard 
work and unintelligent handling are the rule. 
When it comes to meeting such conditions, 
and at the same time proving a paying in- 
vestment, American engines cannot be equaled. 
What they can do under good conditions all 
the world knows. 

The multiplicity of the places where the 
engines go will appear from a glance at the 
export sheet of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the greatest locomotive-building plant 
in the world. In 1899 and 1900 the Bald- 
win Works exported 701 locomotives to the 
following places : 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Canada Nova Scotia Newfoundland British Columbia 


Alaska Mexico Costa Rica Cuba ‘ 
Porto Rico Hawaii Yucatan San Domingo 
Ecuador Colombia Peru Brazil 
Chile : 
EUROPE 
England Ireland France Spain 
Belgium Holland Bavaria Denmark 
Norway Sweden Finland Russia 
ASIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Manchuria Siberia India China 
Japan Burma Assam Victoria 
AFRICA 
Algeria Tunis Soudan Egypt 
Uganda Cape Colony 


As other firms, most of them now in the 
American Locomotive Company, exported in 
the same time 301 locomotives—to these 
countries and others—there is now no spot 
onthe globe newly developed by railroads 
where the whistle of an American lecomotive 
cannot be heard. The outgoing of these 
engines, too, has meant an influx of wealth. 
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In value the 525 locomotives exported by all 
firms last year as given by the Government 
Bureau of Statistics reached a round five mil- 
lion and a half; the 514 exported in 1899 
brought over five million; and in 1898, the 
best year so far, the return reached five 
million and three-quarters. The Rat/road 
Gazette for August 16th reports that seventy 
per cent. more locomotives were ordered in 
the United States in the first seven months of 
this year than in the same period in 1900 
—a goodly proportion were for export. 

To some of the places abroad this trade 
has drifted naturally. Cuban railroads, for 
example, have been American since the be- 
ginning. Mexican and Canadian roads use 
American engines as a matter of course. But 
in some countries, as in Russia, American 
civil engineers and contractors have led the 
way. Elsewhere orders have been secured 
through agents, through bidding for sub- 
mitted contracts, often in competition with 
English, French, and Belgian bidders, and 
many times through simply waiting for old 
customers to renew their orders. Yet in 
few instances has the trade been secured 
without strenuous effort against obstacles. 

There was Chile, for instance. Since rail- 
roading began in South America in the sixties, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile have imported 
railroad supplies from the United States. In 
Chile, however, when W. W. Evans intro- 
duced American engines on the newly built 
Great Southern, so outspoken were the fears 
that his American engines could not equal the 
English engines, that he -proposed a test. 
The test took place on the steep slope of 
the Tabon at Llai Llai. Though the Ameri- 
can engine was to lead, Evans, who suspected 
that a trick might be played on his machine, 
made the English engine show the way, with 
the result that a stretch of oiled track pre- 
pared for the American engine by some un- 
scrupulous subordinates unexpectedly caught 
its competitor to the great chagrin of the 
plotters. 

That is one obstacle—trickery. So small 
a thing as a pinch of emery dust dropped in 
an oil cup may result in fast-flying rumors 
that in Assam, or New Zealand, or England, 
an American locomotive has failed. The pos- 
sibility of treachery is so great that the Amer- 
ican workmen sent out to set up engines 
sleep and eat with the locomotives until after 
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proper trials they have been delivered. Even 
then there is no assurance that an excellent 
machine will not pound itself into the work- 
shop within a week through no fault of its 
own. International competition is not dis- 
tinguished for amenities. A shell plumped 
into the agency office, and the curt placing 
elsewhere of a large order followed the in- 
triguing of an employee of a locomotive 
agency in a South American civil war. In 
Jamaica came another competitive test. One 
of the best engineers in the United States 
after years of experience in Jamaica with 
both kinds of locomotives, avers that the 
excellence of the American product is un- 
questioned as far as Jamaica is concerned. 
A very recent dispatch corroborates his 
word: “An American locomotive hauled 120 
tons over the heaviest grades in seven min- 
utes under scheduled time; the English failed 
to draw the load, and with a lightened load 
ran slower than the schedule.” This was an- 
other example of forcing recognition. On a 
larger scale are the difficulties met in Eu- 
rope. . 

It is widely known that since NicolasI.ona 
map of Russia ruled a straight line from 
Saint Petersburg to Moscow, and ordered the 
Nicolaiev Railroad built along that line, Amer- 
ican locomotives have run over all the Russian 
and Siberian railroads—on Pennsylvania rails, 
too, laid on Oregon ties: it is less well known 
that there are not so many of these locomo- 
tives as there might have been. Some dozen 
years ago the agent of an American firm 
made a bid in Saint Petersburg on over fifty 
locomotives. This was the brief history of 
his bid: “ By the directors, officers and en- 
gineers of the railroad—recommended ; by 
the Ministry of Ways and Communications 
—endorsed; by the Financial Committee of 
the Cabinet—rejected, with this comment: 
“ American locomotives cheaper and better— 
but order in Austria.” Russia wished to 
secure an Austrian alliance in a quarrel with 
Germany. The next order went to Ger- 
many: the quarrel had been patched up. 
Later the programme was repeated, but as 
Russia was trying now to induce France to 
be joint guarantor of a Chinese loan, the 
final blue pencil comment of the committee 
read: “Order in France.” The price was 
not considered. 

As for physical hindrances, though they, it 
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is true, have been no greater for American 
exporters than for foreign, yet even here 
Americans have distinguished themselves. 
An unverified story—true, perhaps, only in 
general outline—tells of an English locomo- 
tive builder who had received notice from a 
New Zealand railway that the English de- 
signs submitted were unsuited to New Zealand 
tracks and bridges; he is reported to have 
replied: “Then rebuild your tracks and 
bridges—we will furnish you with this sort of 
locomotive or none.” An American builder 
would have replied: “Expect new designs 
by the first of the month.” At all events, 
New Zealand is buying American locomo- 
tives. Furthermore, in an effort to apply 
American brains to local conditions in far-off 
places, the Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
sent for samples of local -coal: the locomo- 
tives have been forthwith built with fireboxes 
and boilers adapted to that coal. Contrary 
to American custom, copper fireboxes have 
been put into engines for export to meet 
foreigndemands. English trucks have been 
put on American tenders for English roads. 
In brief, what American experience has proved 
advantageous has been modified to suit the 
ideas of purchasers. In prompt delivery 
secured by the employment of American ex- 
perts in all the handling of the locomotives, 
American methcds have been equally busi- 
ness-like. Thus when an engine is built, it is 
jacked up, fired, given a brief trial, boxed at 
once for shipment, and then put in charge of 
an expert engineer. That engineer’s business 
is to see that the locomotive is at work in the 
quickest time possible, whether the railroad 
begins at a dock in England or nowhere on a 
Russian steppe. At Riga in Russia, as an 
example of the thing, a little group of Amer- 
ican workmen with no tools but screw-jacks, 
levers and ropes put up twenty American 
locomotives in thirty-seven days. And at Jaffa 
when the road was building that was destined 
to carry American locomotives into Jerusalem 
—a French road, by the way, which has 
shown its satisfaction with American engines 
by repeated orders since 1890—it was nec- 
essary to send the parts in on lighters from 
a vessel off-shore, and set up the engines 
there on the beach. Here, also, to mention 


a curious fact, the more ignorant natives 
went bankrupt betting with the sophisticated 
that the unfamiliar monsters would not move. 
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Accordingly, when the first locomotive steamed 
out of Jaffa, the sound of its exhaust was 
overpowered by the wails of bankrupt Syrian 
gamblers. The serious feature of the affair 
was the task of taking boxed parts from a 
ship directly to their place on an unfinished 
engine on shore. 

Such results can be attained only by em- 
ploying expert American engineers. Indeed, 
with foreign orders sometimes as many as 
fifty men are sent out. “Thecost for labor, 
freight and insurance per engine sent abroad,” 
said-a man who knows, “is about $1,200; 
it is heavy—but it pays. We send the right 
kind of men: in their hands our reputation 
is safe.” The work they sometimes do, more- 
over, is astounding. 

Modest William McCarroll, type of the 
American engineer who does things, went to 
Sergieff, Russia, to set a consignment of 
Baldwin locomotives. He found them in 
parts, filling countless boxes dumped in the 
snow. A little railroad ran half way to the 
main line on which the engines were to run. 
The interval was a hummocky waste. The 
thermometer was twenty degrees below zero. 
He was alone; this time there were no assist- 
ants. How to transform those snow-covered 
boxes into complete Baldwin locomotives 
twenty miles away was a problem that would 
have baffled Hugo’s Gilliat or Mr. Kipling’s 
Wardrop. What did McCarroll do? One 
by one from the sparse hamlets of the region 
he picked up a hundred and twenty-five Rus- 
sian peasants; hoisted his boxes with ropes 
and ‘primitive pries upon flat-cars; ran the 
cars to the rail head; and scrutinized the 
steppe before him: ridges, gullies, holes, 
hills—with massive locomotive boilers to be 
transported across them. From the scant 
materials at hand he made a great sled, piled 
snow upon it and rolled a boiler into the 
snow. Half of the hundred peasants hauled 
on a long rope; the other fifty went ahead 
constructing trestles over the gullies and cuts 
through the iron soil of the hillocks. With a 
heave all together, the boiler was carried 
‘cross country. Day after day in the biting 
cold the human pack animals dragged those 
locomotive parts until all had reached the 
workshop—a frigid Russian hillside. At 
Philadelphia ten such engines could be set up 
in a day; there in Russia it took ten weeks 
to put up one—with what problems to meet 
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and what difficulties to overcome a layman 
cannot Imagine. 

Nor was there a holiday when the com- 
pleted engines stood ready on the track. 
Water, which froze on the way, had to be 
carried half a mile and then melted. Mild 
fires had to be maintained to keep it melted. 
And when at last a wood fire was roaring 
in the fire box of the first locomotive, 
and the engine was proudly puffing up the 
new track, the rails spread two miles from 
camp and the engine went pilot foremost 
down the bank. With a wrecking car ana a 
steam derrick it is no joke to put a derailed 
engine again on the track. Consider the 
plight of a single engineer, with a locomotive 
on its nose in a snow-bank, a few wooden 
levers, a rope and a gang of ignorant Slavs. 
But “off again” with McCarroll was “on 
again,” if it took all the White Czar’s sub- 
jects to help him; for by dint of the snow 
shoveling and the tugging of two hundred 
peasants the engine returned to the rails. 
Mr. McCarroll says the whole feat “took a 
little scheming.” It may have been a little 
scheming or it may have been brilliant 
engineering. 

A more significant feature of the business, 
however—one that has sharply called atten- 
tion to locomotive experts—deserves atten- 
tion. It takes the form of a statement from 
Mr. Samuel W. Johnson, locomotive superin- 
tendent of the Midland Railway, of England, 
published in a London daily paper in May, as 
follows : 


“In January of last year we commenced a six 
months’ comparative test, terminating at the end 
of June, between these Americans and our stand- 
ard Midland goods engines, built by Messrs. 
Neilson, Reid & Co., of Glasgow, and Messrs. 
Kitson & Co., of Leeds. The two types were 
set to draw similar mineral trains under the 
same conditions, and a careful account was kept 
of the total mileage covered by each, the total 
coal consumed and the charges for repairs which 
belonged to each engine. The result was con- 
clusive, and is briefly as follows : 

“ Extra working cost of American engine over 
English engine : 


Pe sy atk se REMC SSS 20-25 per cent. 
ee ere 50 per cent. 
ee eee eee 60 __—iper cent. 


‘It must be said for the foreign engines that 
they worked their trains satisfactorily, but their 
inferiority on the three points named is, on the 
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AN AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE NEAR RIO JANEIRO 


above showing, uncontestable. I cannot name 
any other points in which they showed supe- 
riority.”’ 

Certainly such a statement is incompetent 
to prove a single fact. To begin with, it 
fails to specify the engines tested, an important 
omission-—for though the Baldwin engines, 
albeit modified somewhat by the demands of 
the Midland, were essentially American in type, 
the Schenectady engines, were, in reality, 
largely of English design as one may see 
by a glance at the accompanying illustration. 
Such a report is not frank. 

And in the second place, the 
statement does not mention the 


amount of coal burned per 
engine or the loads drawn 
while the coal. was being 


burned; it does not say how 
much oil was used or how many 
repairs were required, or what 
sort of repairs they were. “An 
American engine is built,” says 
an American newspaper, “not 
to save coal unprofitably, but to 
burn it profitably.” It consumes 
more coal, it may be granted, than 
a similar English locomotive ; 
but it doesmore work. A builder 


A SCHE 





received a complaint from an American road 
that one of his engines was burning too much 
coal. ‘How many cars on the train?” he 
wrote. ‘ Four,” was the answer. “Try 
twelve,’ he wrote back.  Forthwith the 
engine drew the twelve cars with an economy 
of fuel. In America we do not set a Clydes- 
dale or a Percheron to draw a dog-cart, or a 
Mogul locomotive to transport two-car freight 
trains. In brief, transportation economy is so 
well worked out here, that before we can give 
credence to the report above, that our type of 





NECTADY ENGINE IN ENGLAND 
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RUSHIU RAILWAY 


AN AMERICAN CONSOLIDATION ENGINE IN JAPAN 


engine is not economical, it will be necessary 
to know whether those American locomotives 
burning twenty-five per cent. more coal than 
their English rivals were or were not able to do 
more work. As for oil, it is possible that the 
patent American oil-cups, which work only 
when the engine is moving and which have 
superseded the wick-of-waste siphon method 
of oiling which the English still cling to, may 
use a large amount of oil ; it may be true that 
American engines have more bearing surfaces 
than English engines ;_ but before. anything 
definite can be know n on those subjects, it will 
be necessary to have a test that shall furnish 
data concerning specific amounts used and the 
intelligence of the engine-drivers. We come 
to the repairs. In less than three years, 
according to Mr. Johnson’s statement, the 
American engines cost sixty per cent. more in 





repairs. But we do not know what the re- 
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AN ENGLISH MOGUL BUILT AT SCHENECTADY 


pairs were, or how much they cost, or what 
made them necessary. 

In the first three years, says an American 
locomotive builder, the repairs on locomotives 
properly handled are inconsiderable, except 
in the matter of adjustments to local con- 
ditions. It would be pertinent to know then, 
in the first place, whether the sixty per 
cent. difference means that the English 
locomotives cost in repairs one dollar and 
the American one dollar and sixty cents, 
or some such infinitesimal sum ; and secondly, 
whether the breakages were due to defective 
workmanship, incompetent engine-drivers or 
adjustments that would not be necessary here. 
It would take a large bill of repairs, moreover, 
covering a long period in the life of an engine, 
to offset the usual difference in cost between 
the two types of machine. But enough has 
been said. The statement is valueless. 


THE FIRST EXPORTED ENGINE CLIMBING THE LICKY INCLINE 


An old print showing the first triumph of the American locomotive in England 
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IN PROCESS OF ERECTION FOR THE MIDLAND 


Furthermore it is understood that the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company tried for some time 
in vain to secure information from the Mid- 
land Railway regarding the working of their 
engines ; nothing was given. Mr. Johnson’s 
statement, too, was not made public until 
nearly a year after the closing of the tests; 
meanwhile no word was sent to the builders. 
And finally, Mr. Johnson has been asked by 
an American correspondent to substantiate 
his report since giving it out, and has failed 
to do so. As the Midland Railway stands 
alone in publicly decrying American locomo- 
tives after using them—even in England, the 
Great Northern and the Great Central, with 
engines bought simultaneously with the Mid- 
land purchases, have made no complaint—and 
asa private report from the Midland itself shows 
that the engines were in reality satisfactory, 
for it was commonly reported on the Midland 
that the ten per cent. increase in “ mineral 
train” loads necessitated by the recent coal 
famine in England showed the American loco- 
motives hauling the longer trains with an 
economy of fuel, it is hard to see how such a 
statement as the one issued was ever made. 
Mr. Johnson is a man of unquestioned stand- 
ing, and it is absurd to think he deliberately 
published a misleading report; but it is patent 
to any reader of the report that it insinuates 








a charge that it utterly fails to substantiate. 
Indeed, from the first glimpse of the seem- 
ingly roughly finished American engines in 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME LOCOMOTIVE 
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is 
ERECTING A BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE IN RUSSIA 
Twenty-seven degrees below zero. Engineer McCarroll the 
second man from the left 


England and in English colonies there has 
been a very definite prejudice against them. 
Instead of trying to do their best, the drivers 
have found fault. Though many, it is true, 
did adapt themselves to the novel machines, 
others went to ludicrous extremes to discover 


flaws. One in India said the jouncing made 
him ill. A demand was made in England 


that the American cabs, which give the en- 


gineer and fireman comfortable seats and 
protect them from sun and rain, be replacec 
by the English open cabs, which merely giv« 
them a foothold. Mr. J. C. Turk, the en 
gineer who built the Gokteik viaduct, says 
that the firemen in Burma complained that it 
was harder work to shovel coal into the 
American fireboxes than into the English— 
possibly true, but certainly puerile. Add to 
all this the fact that English and colonial 
railroading methods differ from American 
methods, and it is possible to surmise the 
basis of the Midland report: thoroughly 
crystallized conservatism, a strange Jack of 
progressiveness. 

“Given a desire to make the engine suc- 
ceed,” said a well-known locomotive man, 
“and an English engine-driver can do as 
much with an American locomotive as with 
an English, after he gets used to it; given a 
desire to make it fail, he can easily do far 
less.” Unfortunately, in one aspect, English 
makers cannot afford to export engines here, 
so that our engineers could show how fairly a 
foreign product can be treated; the only 
English locomotive in the country, now owned 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been given 





THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE ON THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILROAD 


Showing the temporary pier on which the parts were received from the ship 
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a long and patient trial for many years. 
W. E. Musgrave, an old locomotive engineer, 
now chief engineer of the New England Gas 
and Coke Company, quotes an engineer who 
ran this English machine as saying: “It’s a 


good enough engine, when it has nothing to 
do, but when it has a load behind its draw- 
bar, it sits down and looks at you with tears 
in its eyes.” 

Putting aside the Midland report as worth- 
less, then, but in all fairness granting that it 
may have the basis that American locomotives 
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visits a great locomotive plant. The mecha- 
nism of each machine is made easily accessible. 
Parts are interchangeable, so that repairs can 
be made with speed. No unnecessary paint is 
wasted. As soon as the machine is finished, it 
is put in commission and driven day and 
night with the heaviest loads it can stagger 
under. It goes into the repair shop only 
when it requires overhauling. Men are hired 
to run it at good wages, men of ability and 
intelligence, with a typically American per 
sonal interest in their charge. Under such 





THE TEMPORARY TRACK AT JAFFA 


In the background is a Baldwin locomotive arriving from the Beach 


at present do not fit smoothly into English 
locomotive practice, the whole controversy, in 
so far as there is a controversy, resolves itself 
into a difference in methods. The dividends 
earned by our vast network of lines, when 
compared with the dividends earned abroad, 
bear out our confidence in our kind of rail- 
roading. If any changes are to come, there- 
fore, they must come in foreign principles of 
economics, not in our locomotive building. 
An American builder builds an engine to 
Wear it out. Scrupulous attention is paid to 
all working parts, as any one can see who 





methods the engine is banged through a 
quarter century of strenuous activity, and 
then antiquated, worn out, superseded by ad- 
vanced types, it goes to the scrap heap. The 
result is profit. 

In England—and in France, for that matter 
an engine is built to last. Non-working 
parts, cabs, tenders, frames, are as beautifully 
finished as bearings—painted, striped in gold, 
polished, kept as neat and shining as much 
poorly paid labor can make them. On the 
Midland every locomotive spends one month 
out of every twelve in a vast paint-shop ac- 
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A TEST ON THE VICTORIAN RAILWAY IN AUSTRALIA 


The American engine draws 781 tons in 54 cars 


commodating 200 engines One-twelfth of 
the time, in other words, the capital invested 
in every engine is idle, and other capital is 
spent on the machine in paint and wages, 
sheer waste. The working parts of English 
engines are hard to get at for repairs. Often, 


r 
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Photographed by J. C. Turk 





when anything breaks, new parts have to be 
made. The drivers as a class are inferior to 
American drivers, and their wages are very 
much lower. Periodical inspections are made, 
using up more working time. The engine 
draws light loads over short, carefully kept lines, 
similar to our best suburban roads. 
Twenty years after it has been super- 
seded by newer and better types, 
a locomotive is as tenderly cared 
for as ever: in slow Government 
fashion employees paint and putter 
over it as if it were a brand new 
creation of yesterday. The result 
is decreasing dividends. 

The men in the cab, too, count 
for much. <A prominent American 
consulting engineer, who once saw 
an engine-driver in France over- 
whelmed by a trifling accident, 
tells the tale of a locomotive en- 
gineer in Michigan, who, after a 
wreck that had knocked one cylin- 
der off his engine and smashed in 
the head of the other, cut out of 
. wood a plug for the broken end, 
and came home in a cloud of steam 


TWO BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVES ON THE GOKTEIK VIADUCT 


IN BURMA 


with but one side of his engine work- 
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ing, and barely working. “That,” said he, 
“was typical.” Another told of an engineer 
on the Vermont Central, who, against the 
orders of his superintendent, on his own in- 
itiative, changed the rigging of his smoke-box 
and brought a train in on time that for 
months had been consistently late because 
the locomotive could not make steam. The 
latest and most interesting statement of the 
whole matter pointedly sums it up. It comes 
from Samuel S. Lyon, American Consul at 
Hiogo, in Japan, who in his consular report 
of July 31st submits a clipping from the 
Kobe Hera/d refuting an earlier statement in 
British consular reports that Japan was dis- 
satisfied. The Kobe AHera/d writer, after an 
interview with officials of the Sanyo Railway, 
reported those officials as saying that with 
twenty-four English engines and thirty-three 
American they “contemplated giving no 
more orders to British makers, but had _ or- 
dered ten engines from the Baldwin Com- 
pany and eight from the Schenectady. The 
price of the American engines was $10,000 ; 
the delivery from seven to nine months. 
English engines would cost $15,000, with de- 
livery in from nine to twelve months. The 
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DERAILED ON ITS MAIDEN 


On the State Railway in Norway 


coal consumption of the American engines 
used to be great in comparison with the Eng- 
lish engines because they were new to us. 
Now it is about the same as with English 
engines.” Moreover, says this Japanese rail- 


road man in a remark to be taken to heart by 
the Midland: 
is found an advantage.” 
repeats a statement 
gineering (a leading 


“The sight feeding lubricator 
Finally the Herald 
from the editor of Ex- 
English trade journal), 





THE MIDLAND YARD IN ENGLAND 


The American engines are being erected in the open 
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courteous Oriental English: ‘This, we fear, 
in view as to the Sanyo Company’s intention 
for the future, is a very misleading statement 
of the case.” 

Finally, one English writer has maintained 
that the tariff aids American exports—that it 
explains the cheapness of the American engine. 
A member of the Baldwin firm flatly denies 
that the tariff in any way aids the locomotive 
industry. ‘Indeed,’ he says, “the expense 
we are under in sending crews abroad with 
our engines throws the balance to the other 
side.” In reality there is no secret about the 
locomotive phase of our industrial expansion ; 
it is due to skilled workmanship and_ to 
business-like methods. | “* Wherever we have 





: sent locomotives,” said the gentleman quoted 
ERECTING THE FIRST AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE above, “we confidently expect repetitions of the 
IN FRANCE order.”” Unless there is imitation abroad then, 


of our way of doing things, the American in- 
alleging Japanese dissatisfaction with Ameri-  vasion is likely to become in time an occu- 
can locomotives. To this the Hera/d replies in _ pation. 





THIRTY YEARS’ ADVANCE IN LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 
Two locomotives on the Denver and Rio Grande: the big consolidation engine typifies modern American railroading ; the superseded little 
one was the “‘ mighty iron horse ”’ of the seventies 
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HE SEEKS — A POSSIBLE 
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Illustrated from photographs taken by the author 


HE stake that marks the midway point 
between ocean and ocean is on one 
of the most interesting farms in the 

Union. This farm is Watson’s Ranch, lying 
just outside Kearney, Nebraska. It is a 
commercial farm of 8,000 acres, stretching 
along the illimitable expanse of the Platte 
valley and ascending into the low-rolling hills 
of the prairie. The farm is remarkable be- 
cause it is trying to solve, on a large and com- 
mercial basis some of the problems of agricul- 
ture in the new middle west, in a region of 
light rainfall and of serious seasonal droughts. 

I am glad to contrast, in THE Wortp’s 
Work, two such unlike establishments as 
those of Luther Burbank (described in the 
number for September) and H. D. Watson, 
because they illustrate so well the varied 
nature of agricultural problems and show how 
efficiently these problems are being attacked 
by men of great ability. It would be difficult 
to find two types of rural endeavor more un- 









like than these—one a patient search for new 
and beautiful varieties of plants and the dis- 
covery of laws, the other a masterful organi- 
zation of a large business founded on the 
scientific application of agricultural principles. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MR. WATSON’S UNDER- 
TAKING 

The agricultural problems of the plains are 
new and largely unsolved. An experiment 
like this, therefore, has peculiar value for an 
immense geographical area. These problems 
are not older than a generation of men, for it 
is not longer than this that productive farming 
has succeeded herding on these plains. Every 
recurring year of drought emphasizes the im- 
portance of undertaking fundamental studies 
of the agriculture of the plains and of making 
readjustments of farm practice to climatic 
limitations. Much of the old-time practice of 
corn-growing must be giveh up in some of the 
drier parts, and other systems of agriculture 
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A BUNCH OF SHEEP 


must be adopted. Even in this dry and hot 
year, it would be impossible, perhaps, to find 
any man more sanguine of the agriculture of 
his region than Mr. Watson is of his. 
Nebraska is essentially an agricultural 
State. It is estimated that its people are 
about equally divided between the farm and 
the town. Yet the fear of drought must 
have had a retarding influence on the devel- 
opment of the State, for a recent census bul- 
letin reports that “the smallest percentage of 
increase during the last ten years (of popula- 
tion for 1890-1900) is that shown by Ne- 





FARM OF THE UNION 


braska, being less than one-half of one per 
cent.” If this check proves to be only tem- 
porary, it will be due in large part no doubt 
to improved farm practice. 

Every great experiment in farm practice is 
immensely important to the whole country, 
since agriculture affords so large a proportion 
of our national wealth. It is to be hoped 
that the completion of the twelfth census will 
give us more detailed information of the agri- 
cultural status than we have yet had. It is 
difficult to determine how many persons are 
directly interested in farming, for many farm- 
ers do not live on farms and many others are 
engaged in farming along with other occupa- 
tions. Yet it is certain that agriculture is 
the largest single business, measured by the 
number of persons employed. The census of 
1890 reported that the number of persons of 
ten years and over “engaged in each specific 
occupation’ was 26,650,232. Of these per- 
sons agriculture, fisheries and mining had 
9,692,859. Omitting lumbermen, miners, 
fishers, gardeners and others, it is found that 
the number engaged in real farming business 
is about one-third of the entire number of 
occupied persons. Not all farmers live on 
farms, for there is a tendency, apparently 
growing, for farmers to live in towns. In 
whatever way one looks at the problem, how- 
ever, it will be seen that our self-sustaining 
farming population is very large, and that the 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING ON ALFALFA STUBBLE 
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working out of difficulties in any part of the 
country has interest to a vast constituency. 
WAT- 


PROBLEM IS ATTACKED AT 


SON’S RANCH 


HOW THE 


The organizer and proprietor of this great 
Nebraskan farm is Mr. H. D. Watson, a New 
Englander and for the greater part of his life 
a business man. He has had varied experi- 
ences East, West and South. Search for health 
finally took him to central Nebraska. Here 
he was attracted by the cheap and fertile 


THE UNTAMED, 


natural meadows of the Platte. Land he 
bought, primarily to sell; but the agricultural 
possibilities of the country had to be demon- 
strated before land could be sold, and thereby 
arose the inquiry that led him into being a 
land-buyer and a farmer rather than a real 
estate dealer. 

At first, his agricultural operations followed 
the customary lines of the region—the grow- 
ing of grains. He was caught by the drought 
of 1890. He was forced to the conclusion 
that the farmer of central Nebraska must 
develop a business that shall provide for the 
contingency of carrying him over the dry 
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years. This he could do in part by storing 
some of his surplus grain and forage. He 
should also be able to save more of the water 
that falls on his land in winter, and this could 
be accomplished by fall plowing, by prevent- 
ing wash, by opening and deepening the soil 
by means of humus. He should discover 
some crop that will persist and, if possible, 
yield a fair return in the dry years. Mr. 
Watson thought of irrigation, but this is very 
expensive and it was not immediately available. 
Moreover, most of the farmers could not 
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secure irrigation, and he wanted to aid them 
with the materials nearest at hand. It was 
in this dry year of 1890 that his attention 
was attracted to the behavior of a field of 
alfalfa standing on one of his pieces of land. 


This alfalfa withstood the drought. It set 
him to thinking. In 1893 he laid down 
twelve acres to alfalfa; now he has 2,500 


acres, and he is sowing more. 

To save the moisture, to utilize this moisture 
in the growing of the maximum crop, to dis- 
pose of this crop to the greatest commercial 
advantage, to prevent the deterioration of the 
land—these are the problems which Mr. 
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Watson has set for himself. They may seem 
simple enough to the uninitiated, but they are 
difficult of mastery. The fundamental ele- 
ments in the attack of the problem are three : 
to grow alfalfa; to sell this alfalfa in the form 
of animal products; to use the manure for 
the growing of fruit. 

The practical outcome of the business is a 
fight against drought. Alfalfa will endure 
much dry weather because of its habit of deep 
rooting. Like all good farmers, Mr. Watson 
believes in frequent shallow tillage in the 
growing season in order to reduce the evap- 
oration of the life-giving moisture. Many 
farmers there are, even yet, who till their 
lands only for the purpose of killing weeds, 
but these men are far behind the times. 

Alfalfa has been chosen as the fundamental 
crop because it thrives in the region when 
given proper conditions ; because it gathers 
nitrogen from the air, and thus does not im- 
poverish the soil of this expensive element ; 
because its deep root system brings up food 
and moisture from great depths and constantly 
improves the physical condition of the land; 
because it is perennial, and thereby does not 
need to re-establish itself every year; and be- 
cause it is an excellent food for domestic 
animals. By feeding the alfalfa to stock, 
rather than selling it direct, the farmer should 
be able, if he is a good manager, to obtain 
a double profit, to secure an income that is 
continuous throughout the year, to afford em- 
ployment to a greater number of men, and to 
save an important part of the crop in manure. 
The proof that this general scheme can be 
made a practical one, in Mr. Watson’s estima- 
tion, is the fact that he has been able to rent 
1,500 acres of alfalfa for a term of three years 
at a rental of $7,000, and in the further fact 
that the income of the dairy already yields a 
like sum. This result is produced on land of 
an original selling value of $7 to $15 per 
acre and with a dairy of less than 200 cows. 

To be successful in the growing of alfalfa 
requires a thorough preparation of the surface 
soil, and sowing early in the season when 
moisture is abundant and the land is cool. 
Sowing one week too late may mean a poor 
“stand” and an unprofitable series of crops. 
A fine uniform field of alfalfa may look to be 
a simple problem ; but one has only to try it 
ona large scale to appreciate the skill that is 
required to secure it one year with another. 
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FARM COTTAGES ON WATSON’S RANCH 


Mr. Watson finds that he can average threc 
cuttings of alfalfa every year, and he has one 
field eighteen years old still in good condition. 
In some of his recent seedings he secured 
four cuttings. These cuttings average, for 
the year, from three to five tons of dry forage. 
This last August, when I visited Watson’s 
Ranch, alfalfa hay was worth $10a ton; this 
winter it will probably bring more. This 
price is high because of the drought ; yet it is 
easy to calculate that there is money in 
alfalfa, and that a stated income is largely a 
question of acres. 

Never can one see a more satisfying pros- 
pect than the great stretches of thick knee- 
deep alfalfa, purple with its bloom, or the 
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MR. WATSON, IN FRONT OF HIS RANCH-HOUSE 
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A THRIFTY YOUNG ORCHARD OF SOUR CHERRIES 


herds of sleek cattle slowly feeding on the 
soft-green carpet of an alfalfa pasture; yet 
these sights could be seen daily at Watson’s 
Ranch in this year of discouraging droughts. 
One felt that the soft low hills and the wide 
bottom-lands were overflowing with fatness. 


A GREAT FRUIT FARM 


The success of alfalfa having been demon- 
strated, Mr. Watson’s next important agricul- 
tural problem was the growing of fruit. In 
this he had few precedents, and it was thought 
that this region is not adapted to fruit. Yet, 
of peaches he now has 6,000 trees ; of plums 
3,500; of apples 3,000; of cherries 5,500; 
and other kinds of fruits. Aside from the 
apples, many of these fruits are in bearing, 
and so well assured is he of the practicability 
of this pomological enterprise that he has 
60,000 young peach trees, 5,000 young plum 
trees, and many young apple trees from which 
to make plantings in 1902 and 1903. The 
fruit is as fair and as good as that in any other 
region. Most of the fruit is planted on the 
low hills, on land worth $7 and $8 an acre, 
where the soil is hard and dry. The rows of 
trees follow the contours of the hills, and a 
furrow is plowed just above them ; thus is the 


rainfall caught as it flows down the slopes, 
and is thereby applied directly to the roots of 
the trees. The best of surface tillage, prun- 
ing, and all the approved methods practised in 
the Eastern States or on the Pacific slope are 
here employed or adapted. For all this fruit 
the prairie states may be expected to furnish 
a good market. 

Whilst alfalfa, stock and fruit are intended 
to be the leading enterprises of this great 
ranch, other farm crops are not neglected. 
An alfalfa sod affords an excellent preparation 
for other crops. When plowed under it greatly 
improves the physical condition of the soil and 
affords a large store of quickly usable plant- 
food. In this humus—trich soil—the moisture 
is held. The special crop is planted as early 
as possible in order that the moisture of the 
early season may be utilized. Thereafter, 
frequent surface tillage may be expected to 
carry the crop through even a dry season. In 
this present dry year, and without irrigation, 
Mr. Watson is harvesting good crops of rye, 
corn, and other things. 

The material equipments of Watson’s 
Ranch are now nearing completion, and they 
are remarkable in variety, extent and complete- 
ness. In all successful enterprises the man is 
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more important than the equipment; yet a 
catalogue of the main features of the equip- 
ment will serve to illustrate the breadth of 
the establishment. The main barn on this 
ranch is said to be the largest of its kind. It 
is 317 feet long and 96 feet wide. With each 
cow in her own stall there are accommodations 
for 350 animals. It has storage capacity for 
700 tons of hay. An immense brick silo 
holds 1,200 tons, or the product of 90 acres 
of corn. Other barns, enormous tool sheds, 
a creamery, buildings to accommodate 300 
laying hens and 2,000 chicks, workmen’s 
cottages, a school-house on the premises, 
comprise other features of the establishment. 

All this great development is the result of 
a personality. Well past fifty years of age, 
spare of build, quick in movement, well 
preserved, Mr. Watson is the typical Yankee 
who has been drilled and steeled in the school 
of hard personal experience. He is a general 
in power of quick analysis and forceful organi- 
zation. He sees things broadly. He quickly 
separates the great things from the small 
ones, a power that few men possess. His 
optimism is unbounded, else he could not have 
accomplished in thirteen years of his maturer 
life what would have been too great a task for 
the lifetime of most men. Unlike many men 
who have forced their way against great odds, 
he is an admirer of the student and scientist. 
For foremen he wants ambitious college- 
trained men. 

Such a man cannot be content with the 
mere establishment of a successful farm, how- 
ever great the enterprise may be. Mr. 
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Watson abounds in schemes—schemes which 
are bewildering in their boldness and captivat- 
ing in the fertility of their imagination, and 
yet they donot run riot. Some of them reach 
far beyond this little farm of 8,000 acres on 
the River Platte. Ultimately, if the plans 
come to full fruition, this ranch will be a farm 
school for the central west, for Mr. Watson is 
by nature a_ philanthropist. Immediately, 
however, he is planning for a co-partnership 
farm, on which worthy and energetic young 
men can be given an opportunity to become 
model farmers and to gain a competence. He 
would make 100 farms of 80 acres each, with 
complete sets of buildings. Each farm will 
be a part of one gigantic dairy ranch, with a 
central manufacturing department, each far- 
mer to rear and maintain all the stock of 
which he is capable. The central dairy herd 
is to be maintained at approximately 400 
head, and the minimum standard butter yield 
is to be 400 lbs. per cow annually. His 
creamery butter now sells for 2034 cents, 
whereas Common country butter sells for 11 
and 12 cents. This difference, in connection 
with abundant cheap feed and well organized 
labor, is sufficient to turn a handsome profit. 
For persons of special abilities he would build 
greenhouses, set fruit plantations, and establish 
other particular industries. 

However much or little may come from 
these bold and altruistic ideals—and one who 
knows the man expects much—Mr. Watson 
has already demonstrated possibilities for 
Nebraskan agriculture which the people will 
one day be proud to recognize. 
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A CAREFUL REVIEW OF A MODEST, PATRIOTIC, AND BRAVE CAREER 
— THE FACTS ABOUT THE CUBAN BLOCKADE AND THE BATTLE 


OFF SANTIAGO AS SHOWN BY THOROUGH STUDY 


OF THE WAR 
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BY 
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[Rear-Admiral Sampson has at his own request been 
relieved from active duty, on account of his health. He 
will be retired, by age, next year.] 


of the year 1878 cannot fail to 

recall with pleasure a course of 

lectures delivered in the Department of Phys- 
ics during their junior year. The system of 
instruction at that time was based almost en- 
tirely upon the study of text books, and in- 
structors seldom supplied anything more than 
was found on the printed pages. The work, 
therefore, became monotonous in the extreme, 
and the occasional lectures on physics sup- 
plied an agreeable change. One of the rea- 
sons for this modification of the ordinary 
routine was the growing importance of elec- 
tricity on board ships and the conviction on 
the part of the officer in charge of the de- 
partment that cadets ought to have a prac- 
tical knowledge of a science which seemed on 
the eve of great developments. The lecturer 
never failed to impress his students as he 
stood quietly behind a long wooden desk cov- 
ered with apparatus set up for experimental 
demonstration. His speech came slowly, ex- 
pressing in the fewest possible words the 
ideas and facts that he wished to place before 
his audience. His sentences were models of 
clearness and accuracy ; but what I have since 
come to regard as marvelous was the uniform 
success of his experiments. I do not recall a 
single failure. He never had to apologize for 
the behavior of the electric current or to 
lay blame on the atmosphere. Everything 
did precisely what he said it was going to do. 
This was my first real view of Admiral 
Sampson, then commander and head of the 
Department of Physics; although I did not 
for a long time afterwards realize the force 
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that lay behind his gentle manner and low 
voice, any more than I understood the amount 
of preparation necessary to bring his exper- 
ments to a successful conclusion. This work 
in his class-room involved a similar careful ad- 
justment of the means to the end that was 
demanded twenty-two years later on the 
Cuban blockade, and he bore the larger re- 
sponsibility with the same great ability that 
he had displayed in the earlier instance. He 
made adequate preparation in both cases so 
far as the materials placed in his hands per- 
mitted. . 

It is this aspect of the war with Spain 
which is most valuable to us asa nation. The 
two naval battles attained their importance 
not through any heroic struggle against odds, 
or against an enemy even approximately equal 
to us, but rather through the political results 
which followed. Our hysterical treatment of 
the men who were fortunate enough to be 
the instruments through whom the victories 
were won should be a warning to us not to 
run after the spectacular and thereby to lose 
sight of the fundamental causes. If the 
Spanish war stands for anything in the Navy, 
it stands as a lesson on the value of being 
prepared, and that Admiral Sampson was by 
disposition and previous training admirably 
fitted to teach us. 

He was appointed to the Naval Academy 
from Palmyra, New York, in September, 
1857, and graduated in the spring of 1861, 
having just passed his twenty-first year. His 
career as a midshipman was in every way 
creditable, as he was first in his class and ad- 
jutant of the cadet battalion in his senior 
year. The quality of mind which gave him 
success in everything he undertook seems to 
have been untiring industry and _ patience, 
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rather than exceptional brilliancy, illustrating 
in himself the most valuable lesson a student 
can learn: that the way to accomplish a task 
is to begin it and keep at it. In 1861, he re- 
ceived his first commission and was ordered 
to the frigate Potomac, but he was soon at 
Newport to instruct midshipmen at the Naval 
School and on the practice ship. He joined 
the ironclad Patapsco towards the end of the 
Civil War, and was on board when she was 
blown up by a torpedo in Charleston harbor. 
Many were killed, but fortunately for the 
country he escaped, to serve in another war 
that had its immediate cause in the blowing 
up of another ironclad. The years of peace 
intervening began with a long period of 
neglect of the Navy, and few officers found 
opportunities to distinguish themselves at sea. 
Admiral Sampson served in the several grades 
from lieutenant up to captain on a number of 
ships, always with efficiency and credit, but 
his most notable service was on shore. He 
went back to the Naval Academy as as- 
sistant to Professor Lockwood, and later he 
succeeded him as head of the Department of 
Physics. From 1874 to 1878, he was again 
at the head of the Physics Department. Dur- 
ing this period he twice commanded the prac- 
tice ship for the cadet engineers, a most 
happy selection for them, as he combined 
good seamanship with a proper understanding 
of the importance of engineering training to 
the new Navy. 

My own acquaintance with him during 
these two cruises was fortunate for me, as it 
left a lasting impression of his unvarying 
attention to duty. I never saw him excited 
or disturbed, even when in Philadelphia the 
majority of the cadets managed to get on 
shore without leave. He quietly called us on 
deck at midnight to be mustered. There 
was no reprimand and no speech on the occa- 
sion, but none of the delinquents tried it 
again. The worst punishment they got was 
the notification by their classmates that they 
had been caught by the commanding officer, 
who simply left them in uncertainty for a day 
or two and then warned them not to repeat 
the offense. Many of the engineers who 
served as students under him during these 
two summers held responsible positions on 
the Cuban blockade. 

From 1882 to 1885 he was on duty at the 
Naval Observatory, and also served as a 
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member of the International Prime Meridian 
Council in 1884. In 1885 and ’86 he com- 
manded the torpedo station at Newport. 
When the Board of Fortifications and Other 
Defenses was organized he became a mem- 
ber, and was thus instrumental in promoting 
the system of coast and harbor defenses 
which subsequently assumed so much impor- 
tance to us. The Board had a joint member- 
ship of army and navy officers, and Sampson 
was thought by many naval officers to have 
consented to too much army control in coast 
defenses, but he was undoubtedly honest and 
free from corps prejudice in his opinions. In 
1886, while still a commander, he became 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, where 
he stayed for four years. He was also a 
delegate to the International Maritime Con- 
ference during this time. His services in 
improving the system of training at the 
Naval Academy cannot be overestimated. 
His fourth tour of duty ending in 1890 com- 
pleted thirteen years at the school, during 
which time the majority of the officers gradu- 
ating between 1868 and 1893 came for one 
or more years under his influence as students. 
Thus there were few officers in his squadron 
who had not met him or served with him in 
some capacity. It would be difficult to fix 
the great value of this association during a 
period when. the Navy was stripping off its 
sails and putting on armor. From 1890 to 
1892 he commanded his first modern steel 
cruiser, the Saz Francisco, with station on 
the West coast of North America. His ship 
was in South America during the Chilean 
Revolution, and the three cruisers in Iquique 
when the /¢ata was surrendered were the 
San Francisco, the Baltimore and the Charles- 
ton, the first commanded by Sampson, the 
second by Schley and the third by Remey, 
subsequently to hold the most important 
command around Cuba. 

Upon the completion of the cruise in the 
Pacific he was ordered to the Washington 
Gun Foundry as superintendent for a short 
time, and then he became Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. His four years of serv- 
ice in this office contributed largely to the 
design and construction of the ships which he 
afterwards commanded. His duties brought 
him much into contact with other officers and 
with the contractors who supplied gun forg- 
ings and armor for the new ships. One of 

















the Bureau officers remarked to me when 
Captain Sampson left to take command of 
the Jowa: ‘He was the most satisfactory 
and clear-headed man I ever did business 
with.” Up to the close of his career in the 
Department he was scarcely known outside 
of the service, so that his entire career seems 
to the great newspaper-reading public to be 
confined to the Spanish War, yet he has 
always performed every duty assigned to him 
with conspicuous ability and with singular 
modesty. He was with it all a most ap- 
proachable and fair-minded officer—never 
enthusiastic, never demonstrative, but always 
kind and considerate in his dealings with 
others. He bore an enviable reputation as 
he had the respect and affection of those who 
served under him. If a vote of the Navy 
had been taken to determine the officer most 
trusted by the entire service it would have 
been Sampson by a great majority. 

Such he was when he came to the com- 
mand of his first battleship in the squadron 
under Admiral Sicard. When the ships were 
assembled at Key West and the commander- 
in-chief was invalided home, the first thought 
at the Navy Department was of the best man 
to succeed him in case of war. All of the 
men who had large experience in the Civil 
War were gone, and the Secretary turned 
naturally to an officer in whom the Navy had 
the most unbounded confidence. He was 
the captain of the /owa, our latest battleship ; 
he was very near his promotion to commo- 
dore and was, besides, the senior officer on 
the station after Admiral Sicard departed. 
Without any seeking on his part, but solely 
with the best interests of the country at 
heart, Secretary Long ordered him to take 
the chief command on March 26, 1898, and 
his flag was forthwith hoisted on the armored 
cruiser Mew York. At this time the ships 
were busily preparing for war. The MJazne 
had been destroyed on February 15th, and 
the court of which Sampson was president 
had reported on the cause of the disaster. 
He had been temporarily absent from his ship 
on this investigation for some weeks during 
February and March. The report of the 
Board on the Maine was calm and dispas- 
sionate, demonstrating again his fitness for 
large responsibility. As the course of events 
drifted rapidly into war he kept up the in- 
Cessant target practice and preparation in- 
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augurated by his predecessor. Amongst the 
seamen it was no longer a case of getting 
ready for a possible contingency, but a willing 
practice for war which was regarded as in- 
evitable. Never were more willing crews or 
more effective commanders. 

On April Ist, picket boats’were posted at 
night outside of the fleet to prevent a pos- 
sible surprise. No one knew what torpedo 
boats might lie concealed on the coast of 
Cuba, and it was the part of wisdom to make 
sure of a warning of their approach. All 
ships were painted a dull lead-color, and the 
woodwork was removed from places where it 
could be spared in order to avoid the danger 
of fire. Thus they were entirely ready for 
the blockade when the fateful order came on 
April 21st. Captain Sampson was made act- 
ing Rear Admiral by order of the President 
immediately after the declaration of war. He 
was thus jumped over officers of the Com- 
modore’s grade and became for the time- 
being senior officer afloat, and his promotion 
was accepted with good-will even by those 
whom he passed. There seems never to have 
been any question of his ability to plan and 
establish an effective blockade of the coast of 
Cuba, but it was reserved for the Government 
publications to disclose the fact that he had 
the dash necessary for a commander, as well 
as organizing power. 

Soon after he took command, he drew up 
a plan for the capture of Havana and with 
the concurrence of the commanding officers 
of the fleet recommended it to the Navy De- 
partment. The Secretary, doubtless advised 
by the Board of Strategy, disapproved and 
instructed him not to expose vessels of his 
squadron to the fire of the batteries of 
Havana, Santiago de Cuba, or other strongly 
fortified ports in Cuba, unless the more form- 
idable Spanish vessels should take refuge 
within those harbors. This order prevailed 
throughout the war contrasting strongly with 
the orders given to Admiral Dewey: “ Pro- 
ceed at once, to Philippine Islands. Commence 
operations at once, particularly against Span- 
ish fleet. You must capture vessels or de- 
stroy. Use utmost endeavors.” The condi- 
tions in the two oceans were different. Some 
risk had to be run in the Pacific on account 
of the undefended state of our Western coast 
and the absence of a naval base in Asiatic 
waters. In the Atlantic, the fleets at our 
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disposal had to be distributed to repel attack 
at any part of the coast and, in addition, to 
establish an effective blockade. It seemed 
therefore good policy to keep all ships intact 
until the threatening Spanish fleet had been 
met. Nevertheless, it is an open question if 
Sampson’s plan was not the better. He re- 
newed his request to be allowed to attack 
Havana with two battleships, three monitors, 
an armored cruiser, and several ordinary 
cruisers, and he had strong hope up to the 
day when the order to blockade arrived that 
the Department would allow him to try it. 
He wrote to the Secretary on April oth: 


“T sympathize with all you say about guard- 
ing our big ships against a possible serious loss 
while the enemy’s fleet is still intact. At the 
- same time, I regard it as very important to strike 
quickly and strike hard as soon as hostilities 
commence. Havana is well defended by three 
or four batteries to the eastward of the entrance, 
mounting guns from six to twelve-inch calibre. 
On the western side of the entrance there are 
three batteries, the guns varying in calibre from 
eight to twelve-inch, and two mortar batteries. 
All the batteries face seaward, and those to the 
west of the entrance are quite near the shore. 
All are open batteries, with heavy traverses be- 
tween the guns. The guns and people who serve 
them are quite unprotected.” 

“These batteries are well calculated to keep 
off a fleet from seaward, which approaches to 
within a moderate distance of a few thousand 
yards. I do not think they are well placed to 
resist an attack (for instance, the western bat- 
teries) from the westward and close in shore, 
where the batteries would be exposed to a flank 
fire, or to the ‘fire of our big ships at short 
range, where the secondary batteries would have 
full effect. Even under these circumstances the 
ships must have such a heavy fire that the men 
in the batteries would be overwhelmed by its 
volume. Before the Puritan and Amphitrite 
arrived I was not entirely sanguine of the success 
of such an attack. Since their arrival yesterday 
I have little doubt of its success.” 


In case his request had been approved, he 
would have appeared before Havana on April 
22, and we should probably have heard of its 
fall before the battle of Manila was fought. It 
is possible that the two great victories would 
have ended the war in one week, thus sparing 
us much bloodshed and disease. It seems un- 
fortunate that he was thwarted in this request, 
and that the Department considered it neces- 
sary not to allow him to expose his ships to 


heavy shore batteries. Upon him alone, at 
the outset of the war, rested the responsibility 
of carrying on the campaign against Cuba, as 
the army was not ready and the other fleets 
were held in reserve for a possible attack upon 
the coast cities. 

The first duty of the Government was to 
provide an army, and while recruits and arms 
were hurried forward the fleet around Cuba 
was increased by a number of small vessels 
converted from merchant ships and yachts. 
Still, Admiral Sampson never had a good sup- 
ply of high-speed despatch boats. The torpedo- 
boats were too delicate for this service, but 
they were freely used ; and the great merchant 
ships taken from the Atlantic service were too 
large for anything except distant scouting. 
Their failure to detect Cervera’s fleet at San- 
tiago, although some of his ships were in plain 
view to a vessel passing within four or five 
miles of the port, was probably due to their 
size. Information was usually forwarded to 
the flagship, therefore, by cable from a West 
Indies station, by way of Washington and Key 
West or Cape Haytien, whence it was sent by 
the swiftest craft available. In the delays 
which inevitably occurred it was good judgment 
in most cases that kept the ships at the right 
spot for effective service. The fleet always 
moved promptly after orders were received, as 
shown by a telegram two days after the decla- 
ration of war stating that Mariel, Havana, 
Matanzas, and Cardenas were blockaded. A 
sharp lookout was kept for merchant ships 
conveying supplies to the Spanish army, and a 
number of supplies were soon taken. 

The general command was very heavy for 
one man, and two Commodores were soon or- 
dered to assist the Commander-in-Chief, one 
to have charge of the naval base, and the 
other to serve on the blockade. This _per- 
mitted Sampson greater freedom of move- 
ment. In a telegram of April 30th he was 
informed that four armored cruisers and three 
torpedo-boat destroyers had left Cape Verde, 
and, in a letter dated the 29th, it was sug- 
gested that their destination was San Juan. 
The Department also impressed upon him 
“the importance of confining the enemy in 
San Juan.” To comply with these orders it 
was necessary that the main body of large 
ships should move quickly toward Porto Rico, 
and accordingly a squadron, consisting of the 
flagship, two battleships, two monitors, two 
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cruisers, and one or two auxiliary vessels, 
sailed from Key West on May 4th. They 
expected to make the voyage in five days, but 
were much delayed by the monitors, which had 
to be towed the greater part of the distance 
in order not to exhaust their coal supply. ‘he 
port was reached early on May 12th, and 
Sampson immediately went in with his whole 
fleet to develop the harbor and destroy the 
shore batteries. He soon made sure that no 
Spanish vessels were there. The bombard- 
ment of the forts at San Juan has been criti- 
cized because it seemed to the casual reader 
like an unnecessary attack upon the city, but 
it was not an attack upon the city. From 
the military point of view, it served a most 
useful purpose in training the crews to stand 
fire. They had had no experience in war, and 
their commander did not know how soon they 
might be called upon to go into action against 
a well-armed fleet. It was, therefore, only the 
part of prudence to season them in handling 
the guns under fighting conditions. The Ad- 
miral’s excellent judgment is shown by his 
immediate determination to proceed westward, 
to cover the Windward Passage and the ap- 
proaches to Havana. He had no knowledge 
of the whereabouts of the Spanish fleet, and 
no means of ascertaining that Cervera had 
arrived at Martinique about the time he reached 
Porto Rico. The Spaniards had probably been 
warned away from San Juan, their objective, 
by the presence there of the American fleet, 
made known to them by information supplied 
through the newspapers. On the 15th of May 
a torpedo-boat was sent to the north of Hayti 
for news, and a cable was brought out stating 
that the Spanish fleet was at Curacao on the 
14th. Instructions were immediately sent to 
the auxiliary cruisers stationing them where 
they could sight the Spanish ships if they pro- 
ceeded to the northwest. The Admiral placed 
the St. Paul and the Vale between Jamaica 
and Hayti, the direct path from Curacao to 
Santiago, and the Harvard in the Mona Pas- 
sage, near San Juan. He further telegraphed 
the commander of the Harvard: “ Destination 
[of the Spanish ships] unknown; probably 
Santiago de Cuba or San Juan.” 

It began to be rumored on May roth that 
the Spanish squadron had gone into Santiago, 
as Admiral Sampson had correctly guessed 
while off the north shore of Hayti. The 
Tumor was partially confirmed shortly after 
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the flying squadron had left Key West by a 
telegram from the Navy Department that the 
report of the Spanish ships being at Santiago 
“might very well be correct,” and he was ad- 
vised to send a squadron off Santiago. In 
the meantime several of the larger scouts had 
been ordered to cruise between Jamaica and 
Cuba for the purpose of testing the truth of 
this report. For the time being, however, 
the admiral decided to hold the flying squad- 
ron off Cienfuegos until the report could be 
verified absolutely. The reason for this de- 
cision is given above. On the 21st informa- 
tion reached him of so definite a nature as to 
decide him to send two different dispatch 
boats with duplicate orders directing the 
squadron to leave Cienfuegos for Santiago if 
the commanding officer was satisfied that the 
Spanish ships were not at the former place. 
He supposed that communication had been 
established with the Cubans on shore, so that 
definite information about the harbor had 
been obtained, and he therefore assumed in 
his orders that the flying squadron would be 
off Santiago on May 24th. 

A second telegram was also received by 
him reporting that the Spanish fleet was 
soon expected in San Juan. This led to the 
occupation of the Bahama channel by the 
larger ships available from the blockade. In 
consequence of the apparent inefficiency of 
the flying squadron on the south coast of 
Cuba, and a telegram from its commander 
that his ships did not have coal enough to 
maintain the blockade, the department sent 
peremptory orders for them to remain at all 
hazards, and on the 28th Sampson was asked 
how long it would take him to reach Santiago 
and how long he could blockade. He replied 
on the 29th that he could blockade indefi- 
nitely and would like to start at once. The 
uneasiness at Washington decided the ques- 
tion and he was ordered to go. His ships 
arrived on the rst of June, and soon after 
effectually closed the port. There was never 
a day or night after his arrival that the 
Spanish fleet could have got out unmolested, 
and during the period of highest efficiency 
which began after he had been before the 
city four or five days the Spanish fleet could 
not have left without inviting complete de- 
struction. 

It was during this blockade that the most 
trying part of the war began. The first 
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problem was to station the fleet so that the 
Spanish fleet could not reach the exit to the 
harbor before being sighted, and so that our 
ships would be safe from torpedo-boat attack. 
The Merrimac was sunk in the channel on 
June 3d, but failed to block the entrance as 
planned. She was intended to prevent the 
exit of a single ship that might interfere with 
the transportation of troops from Tampa. 
The five battleships, two armored cruisers 
and various smaller craft were disposed in a 
great crescent around the mouth of the har- 
bor. The stations of the ships and the plan 
of attack were fully described in an order 
from the commander-in-chief. Commanding 
officers were instructed “If the enemy tries 
to escape the ships must close and engage as 
soon as possible, and endeavor to sink his 
vessels or force them to run ashore in the 
channel. It is not considered that the shore 
batteries are of sufficient power to do any 
material injury to battleships.” 

One of his first plans was to establish a 
coaling station in some safe harbor near the 
blockade. He promptly threw a force ashore 
at Guantanamo Bay, about fifty miles away, 
and subsequently sent some ships to destroy 
any shore batteries that existed in the neigh- 
borhood. It soon became the custom when 
the sea was not smooth enough to coal on 
the station with ease to send one ship at a 
time to this rendezvous. Specific orders 
were issued about closing up the line during 
the absence of any ship for coal or repairs. 
The blockade finally settled itself down into 
the following routine:. At night three picket 
launches were sent in to points one mile from 
the Morro. Ona circle of a radius of about 
two miles in length, with centre at the Morro, 
were stationed three smaller armed dispatch 
vessels, and within a circle of a radius cf four 
miles were arranged the larger vessels in a 
great crescent. All vessels were ordered to 
keep their engines turning slowly, and the 
battleships were instructed to take turns in 
steaming close enough into the harbor to 
throw a searchlight on the entrance, where 
the light was kept steadily during darkness. 
It was at first found difficult in the rolling 
and pitching of the ships to hold the great 
pencil of light steadily on one point, but a 
little practice and renewed admonitions from 
the commandet-in-chief rendered the men so 
expert that there was never a moment when 
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a vessel could get out of the harbor unde- 
tected. The flanking ships were as a matter 
of precaution directed to keep one searchlight 
on the coast along each side of the entrance. 

The orders were very carefully drawn to 
make sure of no misunderstanding, and we 
have the undisputed testimony of the Span- 
ish officers to the effectiveness with which 
they were carried out. The coaling problem 
was only one of numerous others which pre- 
sented themselves. One of the greatest needs 
was fresh water for the boilers, and few of 
them were able to get through the blockade 
without cleaning and scaling. This formed 
one of the weaknesses of the fleet, as fires 
were constantly being shifted from one boiler 
to another for the purpose of getting men 
into them. As the Spanish fleet could choose 
its own time for coming out, it was therefore 
certain to catch some of the battleships un- 
prepared to make their highest speed. 

There was no stroke of genius needed here, 
only the faithful intelligent attention to duty 
which rendered the ultimate destruction of 
the Spanish squadron a matter of mathema- 
tical precision. The fortifications were bom. 
barded from time to time to give the men 
occupation and practice as well as to dis- 
courage the enemy. Sometimes the ships ap- 
proached within a mile of the batteries. On 
June 3rd the Admiral received a cable mes- 
sage that General Shafter expected to start 
from Tampa on the next day with eighteen 
thousand men. He was evidently impatient 
over the delay which followed, as he cabled 
on the 6th: “Bombarded forts at Santiago 
today at 7:30 A. M. to 10 A. M. and have 
silenced works quickly without injury of any 
kind though stationed within two thousand 
yards. If ten thousand men were here, city 
and fleet would be ours within forty-eight 
hours. Every consideration demands imme- 
diate army movement; if delayed, city will 
be defended more strongly by guns taken 
from fleet.” 

His intention would have been to attack 
the forts at the entrance of the harbor imme- 
diately after having silenced them by a heavy 
fire from the fleet. Thus the entrance would 
have been placed within control of the attack- 
ing force, and the ships could have gone in, 
rendering it impossible for Cervera’s fleet to 
hold the harbor or the Spanish army to re- 
main in the city. 














On June 11th, just before the departure of 
the army transports, an officer was sent to a 
hilltop overlooking the entire bay to ascertain 
positively if all the Spanish ships were in the 
harbor; thus the Americans finally made ab- 
solutely sure that no part of Cervera’s fleet 
had departed and that the army could be 
brought to Santiago without fear of molesta- 
tion. The troops did not arrive, however, 
until June 2oth, after the fortifications around 
the city had been materially strengthened. 
The squadron was instructed to assist the 
army by bombarding the coast at various 
points, thus drawing off attention from the 
landing of troops at Daiquiri where there was 
no resistance. A large number of steam 
launches and cutters were supplied by the 
fleet for disembarking the troops. 

In the latter part of June, upon the de- 
parture of some Spanish vessels for the Suez 
canal, it was proposed to detach several ships 
for service in the Philippines or on the coast 
of Spain, but they were not sent, although 
named and their flag officer selected. When 
notified of the proposed reduction of his fleet, 
Sampson made immediate preparations for 
torpedo attack on the Spanish ships, cabling 
to the Department: “ Regret to resort to this 
method because of its difficulty and small 
chance of success, torpedo boats being sub- 
ject to small arms and rapid fire-guns from 
the shore for a long distance. I should not 
do this were the present force to be kept 
here, as it now insures capture which, I be- 
lieve, will terminate the war.” 

On the 2nd of July, a visit to General 
Shafter was planned to arrange an attack 
upon the batteries at the entrance, and Samp- 
son expected to make an assault on the Morro 
or Socapa battery with marines under his 
command. It is not the place here to rewrite 
the history of the naval battle of Santiago. 
The Spanish fleet came out against over- 
whelming odds half an hour after the Mew 
York had left, and lost everything. The ships 
selected their own time and appeared at the 
entrance of the harbor during Sunday morn- 
ing inspection on the American ships. Never- 
theless, the /owa fired a shot on the first ship 
before the second one could emerge from the 
channel. The battle was fought under the 


orders and plans issued by the Admiral, as 
there was no emergency or crisis which de- 
The result would have 


manded a change. 
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been the same if Sampson had been entirely 
out of sight, as each captain knew exactly 
what to do and did it. The only unusual 
spectacle was that of the Gloucester, an or- 
dinary converted yacht, carrying a few small 
guns, steaming in to intercept the two torpedo 
boats. This was not in the orders, and only 
a courageous and clear-headed commander 
would have had the wit to see that these two 
dangerous ships must be kept away from the 
battleships at all hazard. 

So far as the Spanish fleet itself was con- 
cerned, its fate was sealed from the day that 
Admiral Sampson arrived off the harbor, and 
good old Admiral Cervera knew it. His at- 
tempt at escape may not have been con- 
ducted with the highest skill, but there can 
never be any question of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and the heroism which carried him 
out to no uncertain fate. Our people realized 
this soon after the battle, but they have not 
yet come to an understanding of the amount 
of preparation demanded or the inflexible 
will of the commander-in-chief who never for 
a moment allowed his attention to be turned 
away from the hole through which the Span- 
iards must emerge. A few days after the 
naval battle, the city surrendered to the army 
and Admiral Sampson was released from the 
blockade. True to his prediction the war 
was over. He remained on the station for 
some weeks, nevertheless, and finally came to 
New York with his fleet. We have rarely 
had in the experience of our country a more 
thrilling sight than the gray ships, moving 
slowly up the North River to fire a salute over 
the tomb of General Grant. A few shot- 
holes told the tale of the battle and left an’ 
impression of the insignificance of the Span- 
ish offense. 

Immediately after the treaty of peace was 
signed Admiral Sampson was temporarily ab- 
sent from his ship to assist in the evacuation 
of Havana by the Spanish. A commission 
was appointed to adjust certain details, and 
he was a member of this commission. He 
resumed command of the fleet after this duty 
was completed, and remained for about a 
year the commander-in-chief of the North 
Atlantic squadron. 

In this article there has been no intention 
of touching upon controversial points or of 
belittling the work of any officer, but simply 
to state in brief what Admiral Sampson has 
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been to the naval service. He has _ been 
badly treated outside of the service, which 
understands him and trusts him. After the 
campaign in Cuba it would have been basely 
unjust on the part of the President not to 
give him the proper reward of his services. 
The public has been stampeded into an 
hysterical attitude by that section of the 
press which was on the alert to get the earli- 
est news of the war, even at the expense of 
betraying his plans and movements to the 
enemy, and the recommendation of President 
McKinley and the Navy Department has 
been treated as a conspiracy. Certain foolish 
politicians have contributed to the perpetra- 
tion of an act of cruel ingratitude. No man 
ever represented a better type of American 
citizen. He has the calmness, modesty and 
self-poise most characteristic of Lee, Grant, 
Farragut and other great men who _ have 
borne arms for the nation, and no man could 
exhibit in his daily life a more unassuming 
and democratic conduct. 

The two things which the public seem to 
hold against him are, first, the telegram that 
was sent announcing the victory and, second, 
the endorsement upon the application of a 
warrant officer to be promoted to commis- 
sioned rank. The telegram was sent away in 
haste, when there were many other things to 
do, as it was his duty to notify the depart- 
ment as quickly as possible. While the ref- 
erence to a Fourth of July present might 
have been omitted without taking from the 
clearness of the telegram, he was entirely 
right in saying .that the victory had been 
gained by the fleet under his command. It 
was under his command, and it had been held 
together for this battle during weeks of 
anxious study and care. Although the com- 
mander-in-chief must take responsibility for 
all communications signed by him, attention 
has been called by various writers to the con- 
ditions under which this telegram was sent. 
The last ship of the Spanish squadron had 
run toward shore after surrendering. She 
was thought to be sinking and Sampson was 
anxious to save her if possible. His ship was 
engaged in the difficult task of literally push- 
ing the Co/on farther up on a slanting beach 
where she could not sink far. He was, fur- 
thermore, exceedingly anxious about the con- 
dition of his own ships and the fate of the 
Spaniards who had landed on Cuban soil. 
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Under these circumstances the wording of a 
telegram seemed doubtless unimportant com- 
pared with the other duties around him, and 
he allowed a junior officer to write it. He 
himself has never attempted in any way to 
shelter himself behind his subordinate, nor 
would he, but it must always seem unfortu- 
nate that he was not better served. 

The indorsement on the application of the 
gunner to be appointed an ensign in the Navy 
should never have been given to the public. 
It was written for the information of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and was not couched in 
terms especially agreeable to a public which is 
easily swayed by a fancied reflection upon the 
social equality of American citizens. We know 
that there are, and must be, social distinctions, 
and yet a public statement to that effect 
seems offensive. Doubtless, the Admiral 
had in his mind the possible opening of the 
Navy to political appointments, the evil effects 
of which we have had many examples in the 
organization of the Army for service in the 
field. It was, furthermore, prompted by an 
earnest desire for the good of our Navy. 

The public is in danger of doing great injus- 
tice to a man who has served the nation faith- 
fully and well for nearly half a century. The 
career which makes him a commanding figure 
to the men of the Naval service extends over 
this entire period, while that which places him 
securely in our history is confined to the Span- 
ish War. 

In the heated controversy which has grown 
out of the Naval campaign we are likely to 
lose sight of essential considerations. As a 
matter of fact, the war produced few heroes in 
the ordinary sense of the word, unless we 
apply it to the enlisted men in the turrets and 
machinery compartments of our ships at Manila 
and Santiago. The man who could sweat it 
out in a water-tight compartment for hours, 
and then cheer at the sound of a gun from an 
enemy he could not see, had the elements of 
heroism in him. He was at least prepared to 
die under the most trying and nerve-racking 
conditions. So far as Sampson is concerned, 
his fame can very well be left to posterity, 
when the exact wording of his communication 
will not weigh against what he has actually 
done. He can accept philosophically the ver- 
dict of the multitude, well knowing that popu- 
lar favor is fickle. Newspaper clamor is not 
history, and he can afford to wait. 
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Examples of the dignity of open spaces. The first secured to the people, but not yet elaborated, the second architecturally complete 
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A COMPARISON OF THE GROWING BEAUTY OF 

THE WORLD’S' MUNICIPALITIES — THE _IM- 

PULSES THAT ARE MAKING FOR IMPROVEMENT 
BY 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


HOULD we shave all observed this action and reaction of 


wish our Cities 

to be beautiful 

as wellas prosperous? 
If so, in what ways 
may they be beauti- 
fied, and by whom? 
I suppose there is 
not a city in this 
country of which its 
own Citizens, at least, 
are not proud. In 
what does their pride 
consist? Primarily, 
no doubt, in the fact 
that their city offers 
them an opportunity 
of successful work 
and investment. The instinct of self-interest, 
of self-preservation even, stimulates the pride. 
Moreover, the citizens have put their time 
and work and energy into it and have put 
back into it much of the earnings of this ex- 
penditure and continue to reap a compound 
interest. Their pride is a personal one in 
their own achievements, as well as the im- 
personal one of attachment to the city. We 





FOUNTAIN OF THE INNO- 
CENTS, PARIS 


enterprise and loyalty in the case of smaller 
cities ; and recognize its naturalness and value. 
But in bigger cities this whole-hearted eager- 
ness for the common welfare is apt to be 
weakened by selfish individualism. In some 
of our biggest cities, where there should be 
the biggest scope for pride and loyalty, the 
individualism seems to be most rampant. 

To state the matter boldly many a little 
Western town, that is only just beginning to 
show its roofs above the prairie, is more pub- 
lic-spirited in its loyalty, and exhibits a more 
jealous pride in its outward and inward con- 
dition than a metropolis like New York. The 
reasons for this are numerous. The larger 
the community, the more difficult does it be- 
come to secure cohesion and cooperation. 
Differences of races, of interest and of de- 
grees of wealth and poverty, as well as the 
large area over which the population is spread, 
render unanimous action impossible and even 
partial codperation much more difficult. Again, 
our entire ignorance of more than a few of 
the numbers who surround us, the intense 
competition that the numbers produce, the 
need to struggle and the absorbing interest as 
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well as necessity of struggle, hurl men back 
into themselves and lead them to concentrate 
all their energies upon home and business. 
It is no longer all for all; but each for self 
and devil take the hindmost. To him, there- 
fore, is apt to fall considerations of the com- 
mon welfare. 

Indifference, moreover, results from an- 
other cause. A large number of people, the 
majority in fact, have no consciousness of the 
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They come home and rail against the miseries 
of it and extol the superiority of their own 
system of rapid transit, though the latter is 
not without its drawbacks. Then they did 
not have a decent steak all the time they were 
in Paris and the oysters—but the foreigners 
don’t know what oysters are! Every time it 
is the conveniences and comforts or the lack 
of them upon which they harp. The dignity 
or beauty of Paris, while it cannot have 
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PIAZZA DEL POPULO, ROME. 


A magnificent space forming the termination of the Street of the Corso. 


desirability of beauty in a city. With them 
the highest consideration is the convenience 
or comfort of the city life; and in these re- 
spects such enormous improvements have 
been made within recent years that the city 
seems to represent everything that could be 
desired. ‘What is this beauty anyway?” they 
exclaim. Perhaps they were in Paris during 
the Exposition when the omnibus system 
proved itself entirely inadequate to accom- 
modate the crowds who wished to be carried. 





ST. PETER’S IN THE DISTANCE 


Architecture, sculpture and foliage complete the effect 


escaped their notice at the time, has not been 
brought home in their hearts as a thing that 
it would be desirable to emulate in New York. 
Yet, if they had learnt from the foreigner any 
wrinkle that would improve their own busi- 
ness they would be quick to adopt it. 

Yet may not this same beauty be just such 
awrinkle? I think it is worth to the Parisians 
about $200,000,000 a year. Paris caters for 
the world, and its main store in trade is its 
beauty, which it keeps on increasing, and the 
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PIAZZA NAVONA OR CIRCUS AGONALIS, ROME 
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One of the fine breathing spaces of the city with continual refreshment of running water 


treasures of its works of art. Poor impov- 
erished Italy, where would she be today if it 
were not for the beauty of her cities, much of 
it created four and five hundred years ago, on 
which now she is gathering a dividend of 
$90,000,000 annually ? 

But I hate to dwell upon this sordid part of 
the question. There is another and a higher 
one in the betterment of our own lives, a 
worthier memorial to the energy and enterprise 
of the community. In many directions our 
lives are being bettered. Libraries are being 
built or enlarged; finer court-houses, state- 
houses, banks and public buildings attest 
the desire for betterment and for fuller ex- 
pression of the wealth and ambition of our 
communities. Only in the wider, more com- 
prehensive matter of the city’s beauty as a 
whole is there a marked apathy: in those 
matters, in fact, which primarily come within 
the purview of the municipal authorities. The 
improvement, so far, has been mainly the 
result of individualism ; the fruits of competi- 








tion, or the act of a single individual as in the 
case of the branch libraries in New York, or of 
a handful of individuals as in that of the Metro- 
politan Museum or, again, it has been the act 
of an individual force in the city government, 
as in the case of the Boulevard, now regarded 








COMEDY THEATRE AND SCHILLER PLACE, BERLIN 


Compare this with the effect of an opera-house on a crowded street, in 
the matter of convenience and safety as well as of beauty 
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HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH 


One of the many instances in this city of a long street interrupted or terminated by some important architectural or sculptural feature 
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RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS 


This illustrates the beauty and convenience of the arcaded sidewalk fronting on beautiful stores 
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as a Continuation of Broadway, in New York, 
which must always be set to the credit of 
Boss Tweed, to whom also we owe the glory 
of Central Park. Whatever else may be said 
of him, he inaugurated a scheme for the 
beautifying of the city which has only been 
equalled in magnitude by the scheme for in- 
creasing the convenience of the city through 
the underground rapid transit service. 

For we are gradually reaching the gist of 
this article, that something more is necessary 
in a city than the improvement which ensues 
from the investments of individuals; that 
there are larger considerations, such as the 
laying out of streets and open spaces, the 
beautifying of those already in existence and 
the various public utilities, lavatories, drink- 
ing fountains, lamp-posts, street signs and the 
like; all of which are properly the concern of 
the community and come within the control of 
the municipal authorities. In a word, while 
the desire to beautify the city must have its 
origin in the individual, and individualism will 
do a great deal to promote the beauty, 
ultimately it is upon the municipal authorities 
that the aggregate form of individualism must 
act to secure the wider possibilities of beauty. 
A sentiment in favor of beauty must be 
aroused. Such sentiment in a democratic city 
will have to be widespread in order to be 
effective; equally, it must represent the pre- 
vailing conditions by having as its leaders men 
of standing in the community. 


A NATURAL CRAVING FOR THINGS BEAUTIFUL 


And, briefly, what are the grounds upon 
which this sentiment should be based? At 
bottom they are the same as those which 
influence every man, as his position in the 
community improves. He surrounds himself 
with external evidences of his improvement ; 
first, securing the necessities and then adding 
to them the beauties. If he is vulgar-minded 
he may do this in a way of blatant ostentation; 
otherwise, his recourse to beauty is a natural 
and honorable expression of a proper pride in 
himself, and a response, also, to that something 
within him of the ideal, the craving as his 
leisure and means permit, to bow the knee to 
something that is not merely material. That 
a man may blunder in his choice, and surround 
himself with things that a cultivated taste may 
refuse to consider beautiful, is beside the point. 
It is not what he achieves but what he tries 
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to achieve, that I have in mind: the underlying 
motive towards beauty, which, whether blun- 
dering or intelligent, is, I repeat, an almost 
universal step in the evolution of the individ- 
ual. Then consider another step; how the 
rich man shows a growing tendency to share 
his love of beauty with the community,—how 
he opens the grounds of his country mansion 
to the public; loans or gives of his treasures 
to museums, and recognizes in diverse ways 
the desirableness of being unselfish. Thus 
in these two fundamental facts—the universal 
seeking after beauty and the tendency of the 
rich to make others share in their objects of 
beauty—we have the rudimentary causes that 
should conduce to the beautifying of the city. 


THE CITY THE HOME OF THE COMMUNITY 


The city stands to the community as his 
home does to the individual. It indicates the 
degree of proper pride and cultivated ideas of 
life which have been reached. And in no 
uncertain language. The facts are too potent 
to be explained away; they are for all men to 
see and draw conclusions from. By their 
streets ye shall know them. It is thus that 
today we can gain from a visit to Venice a 
more vivid realization of the greatness of her 
people than from the written records of her 
Oriental commerce and struggle for suprem- 
acy. It is in the builded records of our cities 
also that an intelligent foreigner could read 
the strength and weakness of our own Civili- 
zation. Would he not recognize in New 
York, for example, a city of vast utilities, to 
which embellishment is being slowly added, 
but in piecemeal fashion, with little realiza- 
tion of the great opportunities? He would 
note the magnificent natural advantages of 
the harbor, but that its beauty and healthful- 
ness are largely sacrificed and its very utility 
not fully developed. Scarce any part of the 
superb water front can be enjoyed by the 
citizens, either for fresh air or bathing. It is 
almost entirely monopolized by commerce, 
and the streets adjacent to the docks are 
squalid and unsavory and, moreover, incon- 
venient even for the purposes of business. 
What untouched possibilities for making this 
great port of entry to the New World a truly 
great and grand one and an added source of 
health and enjoyment to the millions! 

For if I did not conceive that the happi- 
ness of humanity, of the toilers whose means 
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of happiness are small, were involved in this 
question of city embellishment I would not 
waste another word upon it. It is the union 
of unselfishness with proper pride, as men- 
tioned above in the case of the individual, 
that represents the finer phase of this ques- 
tion. In these enlightened days no city can 
be accounted great that does not recognize 
its duty toward the millions of workers within 
its gates; and when I find from the official 
records that in this district of New York, 
south of Fifty-ninth street, there are 296,000 
children and only ninety-seven acres of open 
spaces, that is to say, an average of over 
3,000 children to each acre, and that acre not 
entirely available for exercise or always within 
easy reach of the most crowded parts, I say 
it is a poor showing for a city which has one 
of the noblest and most extensive water 
fronts in the world. 


WHAT THE FOREIGN CRITIC SEES IN AMERICA 


But to return to the companionship of our 
foreign critic: He would be struck by the 
tall office buildings; would have noticed as 
he sailed into the harbor how impressively 
they group themselves and rear like bastions 
against the sky, and would see in them most 
eloquent testimony to the aspiring energy of 
the people and to the dignity of their com- 
merce. But as he came to study the subject 
at close range, he would find that no organic 
arrangement of the city accompanied these 
great structures; that they start up here and 
there, according to no general plan and con- 
trolled by no provisions for the benefit of all; 
that their value often depends upon other 
similar structures not being erected near 
them; that they abut on streets from which 
they exclude the air and sunshine; that these 
streets are narrow, congested and often foul 
with dirt; and that the general character of 
the city belies the dignity and convenience of 
these office buildings. Further, if he should 
continue his researches in the uptown resi- 
dential districts, he would find a Riverside 
Drive or Central Park of conspicuous beauty ; 
the one a fine example of nature preserved, 
the other of natural charm made by the land- 
scape gardener. He would find also a con- 


siderable variety of very fine residences and 
other notable buildings, but the apparently 
endless monotony of the gridironed streets, 
especially in the apartment house district, 
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would appal him. Have these people no 
ideas beyond the utilities and conveniences? 
Yes, they have a Tree Planting Association, 
which is not as widely supported as it de- 
serves to be, and yet is instrumental in plant- 
ing about 1,500 trees a year. The barren- 
ness of the streets is being gradually as- 
suaged ; but the larger improvement of small 
squares with grass, trees, flowers, statuary 
and fountains, such as form oases of refresh- 
ment in many European cities, will have to 
wait apparently for municipal action. In 
connection with this subject our visitor may 
have noticed the Plaza, and will have won- 
dered that practically nothing has been done 
to beautify this grand space at the entrance 
to the park, bordered by Fifth Avenue and in 
proximity to several fine hotels. A short time 
ago there was a scheme to erect at one end 
of it a soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial, which 
was fortunately abandoned. For a site like 
this will not be properly embellished by the 
erection of any single object, however hand- 
some, since it calls for a comprehensive 
scheme of adornment that shall include shade 
trees and water basins with fountains. It is 
refreshment to eye and ear, as well as sculp- 
tural and architectural beauties, that such 
spaces should afford, and to this end green- 
ery and the purl of water are indispensable. 


A GROWING PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


What then is the practical deduction from 
these considerations? Surely, a public senti- 
ment, as influential and persistent as that 
which has at last brought the convenience of 
an underground rapid transit system within 
measurable distance, should be established 
and directed towards the beautification of the 
city. Its aim should be directed first of all 
to works of great public utility, such as the 
improvement of the water fronts and the re- 
lieving of congestion upon certain streets by 
boldly cutting new arteries of traffic. Phila- 
delphia is contemplating a boulevard from the 
City Hall to the entrance of Fairmount Park, 
and lower New York cries to Heaven for 
some such relief from the intolerable con- 
fusion, delay and inconvenience caused by the 
condition of its streets. The city has power 
to condemn property for such a purpose, and 
it is an old story, quite irrefutable, that such 
improvements pay for themselves in a few 
years by reason of the increased values along 
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the routes. 
has been continuously opening up such bou- 
levards, for she realizes that the problem of 
increased convenience, with the increase of 
beauty that follows its solution, is a perpetual 
one; some new phase of it being constantly 
suggested by the city’s progress. Nor is 
Paris alone in this respect. London some 
years ago Cut through the notorious rookeries 
of Seven Dials, with Shaftesbury avenue 
from Charing Cross to Oxford street ; imme- 
diately lessening the death roll of that. dis- 
trict and its yearly sum of crime; effecting 
thereby a saving on police expenditure, pay- 
ing for the cost of the work through in- 
creased assessments and, when the disburse- 
ment is completely wiped out, having this 
increase of taxes to her annual credit. So 
thoroughly satisfactory has been the opera- 
tion that the Council is engaged upon a vor- 
responding scheme from Oxford street to the 
Strand. London is apparently relying on a 
New Yorker to improve her underground 
communications, but in the energetic grasping 
of the problems above ground can give aces 
and spades to New York. 


BETTER PUBLIC BUILDINGS NEEDED 


Another needed improvement that would 
conduce to dignity, convenience and economy 
is the erection of municipal offices that would 
house all the multifarious departments of the 
city government. Architecturally, the City 
Hall is a beautiful little building, although its 
dignity has been impaired by the encroach- 
ments upon the park, notably by that most 
vile erection (architecturally speaking), the 
general post office. But it is totally inade- 
quate to existing requirements; as also is the 
ugly range of additional offices behind it. 
Further accommodation has to be procured in 
various parts of the city, for which over half 
a million dollars is paid annually in rental, 
which capitalized at four per cent. represents 
an investment of more than twelve million 
dollars! What would be thought of an in- 
dividual who pursued such a policy of “penny 
wise and pound foolish?” In the case of a 
city, however, since it is the business of 
everybody, it is the concern of none! Paris 
has her great central municipal building, the 
[T6tel de Ville, and in each arrondissement a 
matric, which, as the departmental representa- 


Paris for nearly half a century’ 
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tion of the city’s dignity she is adorning, not 
with spittoons, but with mural paintings. 

For the lesson of Paris, and it cannot be 
too often stated, is that her municipal govern- 
ment is forever improving the conveniences 
and beauties of the city. We, on the other 
hand, leave almost everything to private 
initiation. Not altogether, however, for a 
notable example in this country of the realiza- 
tion of municipal responsibilities is afforded 
by Boston, which has been steadily elaborating 
its park system until it is the most extensive 
and most variously beautiful of any city in the 
world. For Boston has always made use of 
expert assistance to secure beauty ; while New 
York in its speedway consulted only the con- 
tractor. 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION ORGANIZING 


Throughout this article, which most im- 
perfectly and tentatively has merely touched 
upon certain phases of this most interesting 
question, New York has been used in illustra- 
tions, because it is the city with which the 
writer is most familiar. But the same prob- 
lem under different aspects confronts every 
city in the union, and one of the cheering 
facts is that every city is realizing it and doing 
something towards its solution. Municipal art 
societies are springing up in every direction, 
which have for their object the beautifying of 
their respective cities, and they are practically 
unanimous in the conviction that their proper 
sphere of action is to lend aid to or to bring 
influence upon the municipal authorities. They 
realize that the problem is too vast for individ- 
ual effort and is only to be solved by the 
official act of the community. Meanwhile, 
what is needed is the spreading of this con- 
viction among a Continually increasing number 
of individuals and the establishment, thereby, 
of a public sentiment, that should be powerful 
enough to make itself felt. 


DIVERSE PROBLEMS WITH A COMMON PURPOSE 


A different problem confronts each com- 
munity. In each there are features to be pre- 
served and some to be improved or removed, 
and in all the object to be arrived at is two- 
fold—to make the city more adequately ex- 
press the high ideals of the community and to 
increase for all, even the poorest of its citizens, 
the decencies and beauties of life. 
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F the diseases known to man, tuber- 
() culosis has been most far-reaching 
in its devastation. Cholera, plague, 
yellow fever, and small pox have been more 
terrible in their ravages but have been peri- 
odical only. Leprosy, the only disease com- 
parable with tuberculosis in its damage to the 
human race, has been practically extinct in 
civilized countries for at least two centuries. 
Indeed, the human mind cannot grasp the 
full significance and scope of tuberculosis in 
sorrow, suffering and deprivation. Some 
think it is a modern affliction which has come 
upon us because of the degenerating influ- 
ences of civilization. This is not true. Moses 
knew of it as we know it; he had seen its 
deplorable work among the Egyptians. Even 
in that day it was looked upon as a plague. 
Back of the days of Moses we can trace its 
bone-strewn path to the Assyrians and we 
can see shadows of it in the dim vista of the 
unrecorded past. The truth is that tuber- 
culosis is less prevalent now than at any time 
within the purview of history. But it is still 
a monster. 

Few know what tuberculosis really is. 
Even physicians overlook it in some of its 
forms other than full-fledged consumption. 
In the latter form the victim has a bad cough, 
is emaciated and dies from what seems to be 
starvation. In some forms of the disease the 
patient dies with acute symptoms pointing to 
a disease of organs other than the lungs and 
the death appears on the records under 
names other than tuberculosis. 

The features about tuberculosis which are 
of greatest interest to the public at large are 
its contagious nature, its curability and its 
prevention. Carefully interwoven with these 


are certain errors which remain to be blotted 
out of the public mind and intelligence. 


These errors relate to heredity, incurability 
and the relationship between cold and con- 
sumption. 

In order to get a clear idea of what is 
meant by contagion of tuberculosis, one must 
first have a clear conception of what con- 
tagion means. All diseases which are due to 
living organisms of any kind whatsoever, are, 
by the nature of things, communicable from 
one person to another. The word communi- 
cable conveys an abstract idea but tells 
nothing of the method by which the disease 
is communicated. Science has demonstrated 
that different diseases are communicated in 
different ways and has divided them broadly 
into two classes, contagious and _ infectious. 
A contagious disease is one in which the dis- 
ease producing organism goes direct from the 
person having the disease to a person who 
has not the disease, without passing through 
an intermediary host or medium. For exam- 
ple, tuberculosis is a contagious disease, be- 
cause the tubercle bacillus when given off by 
the person having the disease, lies dormant in 
the sputa or matter given off, until by chance 
it finds its way into some other person. The 
bacillus cannot reproduce itself outside of a 
host. It must, moreover, be taken in by the 
host himself, either with food or with air. 
Malaria, on the other hand, is an infectious 
disease, because the organism which produces 
it is taken from a host by the mosquito, 
reproduces itself in the mosquito and is 
transmitted by the mosquito to a human 
being who may never have been in contact 
with the person by whom the original 
organism was given off. Briefly stated, a 
contagious disease requires contact, direct or 
indirect, between the person who has the dis- 
ease and the person who is to receive it; 
whereas an infectious disease does not require 
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contact, either direct or indirect, between the 
new and the old host. 

Tuberculosis is purely and essentially a 
contagious disease and the contact necessary 
for the conveyance of the disease must be 
intimate and prolonged. Mere casual relation- 
ship with a consumptive is practically free 
from danger. There is no danger of con- 
tracting the disease upon the street and very 
little danger in public places, street cars and 
railway cars. In none of these places is the ex- 
posure long enough to produce an implantation 
and in most of them the sunlight, air, moist- 
ure and trituration produced by the activities 
of life conspire to destroy the vitality of 
the organism. For the implantation of the 
tubercle bacillus and the development of a 
colony in a new host, it is usually necessary 
to undergo some such intimate and prolonged 
exposure as is possible in the home of the 
consumptive, in his place of business or occu- 
pation and in the house which has_ been 
occupied by him and has thereby become con- 
taminated, holding, on its walls and floors, for 
days, weeks, months and years, the living 
organism. 

Tuberculosis has been looked upon until 
very recenty as an incurable disease and even 
now is regarded as such by the laity and 
many in the profession. This is because of 
the traditions which have come down from 
the days when the disease was incurable and 
of the reluctance with which men accept ideas 
which are contrary to that which has been 
taught them in their youth. Ina measure it 
is also due to the fact that the disease is 
seldom recognized until, in its progress, it has 
passed the curable stage. Under modern 
methods of treatment, the disease can be 
cured, almost invariably in the first stage, and 
can be cured frequently in more advanced 
stages, To express the curability of tuber- 
culosis in figures, it may be stated that 
seventy-five per cent. of incipient cases, 
and forty per cent. of all cases exclusive of 
the dying ones, can be cured. 

The method of treatment by which these 
results can be accomplished may be briefly 
summed up:as follows: First, proper use ot 
an abundance of easily digested food ; second, 
a proper life in the open air; and, third, such 
medication as will aid the forces of nature in 
their battle against the disease. It goes 
without saying that this method of treatment 
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is within the reach of but few, and that if it is 
to be accorded to the rank and file, the aid of 
both the government and of private charity 
must be invoked to the fullest degree. For 
the poor and even for the middle class, 
sanitoria are necessary. Agitation is going 
on throughout the civilized world for the 
establishment of such sanitoria and much has 
already been accomplished in this direction in 
some of the European countries. In America, 
the public has not as yet been aroused to a 
full sense of its duty in this regard. Begin- 
nings have been made, however, and the leaven 
will spread. Nowhere in the world does an 
appeal for a worthy charity find a more ready 
response than here, and it needs no prophet 
to foretell that when our people understand 
the subject America will not be a laggard 
long in the work which means so much to the 
human family. 

So far, but few sanitoria have been estab- 
lished in this country by the Federal and 
the State governments. Two have been in- 
stituted by the United States for its tuber- 
culous marines and soldiers, and one by the 
State of Massachusetts for people who can 
contribute in part toward defraying the ex- 
penses incurred in their treatment. The 
State of New York has taken preliminary 
steps toward founding a sanitorium, and the 
State of Pennsylvania has encouraged the 
establishment of such institutions by appro- 
priating money to private corporations for 
that purpose. Fully half a dozen legislatures 
have at present under consideration bills for 
the establishment of sanitoria. The Govern- 
ment of Canada has passed a general law 
facilitating the establishment of sanitoria by 
local governments; and, under this law, one 
successful sanitorium is in operation. All of 
this is scarcely worthy of being considered a 
beginning, in view of what remains to be 
done. We have, in the United States alone, 
somewhere between one hundred and two 
hundred thousand cases of incipient tubercu- 
losis. We have an equal number of advanced 
cases. Nearly all the incipient cases could be 
cured if sanitorium treatment were available. 
This number, gives some idea of what remains 
to be done in the establishment of sanitoria. 
But, besides making provision for the incipient 
cases, there is the task of providing proper 
treatment for cases which have advanced 
beyond the incipient stage, many of whom 
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have passed beyond the threshold of hope, 
but some of whom might yet be cured if the 
proper help could be extended to them. For 
such cases institutions of two kinds are neces- 
sary.. For the hopeless cases, special hos- 
pitals should be erected in cities and towns; 
general hospitals, quite properly, do not care 
to take such cases and, indeed, are not 
equipped for their treatment. Dying con- 
sumptives, during the last two or three 
months of their lives, need nursing, special 
diet, and above all, the kind, sympathetic care 
which can be given only in an institution 
equipped for that purpose. Persons who, 
having passed the incipient stage, have a just 
hope still remaining, should be placed in a 
hospital near some large city, built specially 
for the purpose of treating tuberculosis. 
Here again the equipment of a general hos- 
pital falls short; for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, general hospitals decline to accept such 
cases. Moreover, the treatment of such cases 
requires expert knowledge which can best be 
had in large cities. 

The prevention of tuberculosis opens up 
the most interesting and enticing field of labor 
for the philanthropists that has ever fallen to 
the lot of man. To be able to stamp out a 
disease which has brought so much unhappi- 
ness to the human race, which has blighted so 
many hopes, which has deprived the world of 
so much that is good and beautiful, is a privi- 
lege almost beyond the ambition of a human 
being ; and yet, the accomplishment of such a 
work is within the power of the rising genera- 
tion. That tuberculosis can be stamped out 
no longer permits of doubt. Leprosy was 
stamped out by empirical methods and without 
the aid of science. Tuberculosis can be 
eradicated more easily, because science has 
given us knowledge of the life history of the 
organism which produces the disease, thereby 
enabling us to know just what to do.. 

Were the means at hand to place every 
case of tuberculosis either in a sanitorium or 
in a hospital the disease could be stamped 
out ina few years. It is plain enough that, 


for every case of incipient tuberculosis that is 
placed in a sanitorium, at least one new case 
must be prevented, because the disease, in 
the incipient stage, is not contagious ; and the 
case being removed from where contact with 
it can take place before contagion sets in, no 
contagion Can ensue. 


When cases which 


have advanced to the breaking-down or con- 
tagious stage are removed into hospitals or 
sanitoria, prevention of contact is brought 
about only from the time of such removal ; 
but, as the most dangerous time in the life 
of the consumptive is during the latter part 
of the disease when he expectorates freely, is 
confined to the house, and is too weak to ob- 
serve habits of cleanliness, removal to a hos- 
pital where sanitary measures can be enforced 
will accomplish, at this stage, a great deal in 
preventing the spread of the disease. It 
would, moreover, in some degree, prevent the 
contamination of rooms and buildings—a pro- 
lific source of contagion. 

It goes without saying that sanitoria and 
hospitals for all cases of tuberculosis cannot 
be established at once, and that the founding 
of institutions with capacity for even a fair 
proportion of the cases which exist will take 
years. In this light, the task of stamping 
out tuberculosis, at first glance, looks like a 
hopeless undertaking. But it is not. It 
must be borne in mind, in this connection, 
that every case which is prevented, has a 
progressive value in the scheme of prevention 
for all time to come; not only is that case 
prevented, but, likewise, all cases which 
might have grown out of it. Besides, much 
can be accomplished by other preventive 
measures. Boards of Health can doa great 
deal. Every case of tuberculosis in the land 
can be made harmless, at least, theoretically 
speaking: but here again comes in the ques- 
tion of practicability. The contagion of 
tuberculosis lies in the sputum, or matter 
given off. It exists nowhere else. This 
sputum, or matter, is visible and tangible. It 
can easily be sterilized, therefore, immediately 
upon being given off. When this is done, no 
harm can come to those who are intimately 
associated with the person giving it off. If 
Boards of Health were cognizant of the 
whereabouts of every case of tuberculosis in 
their respective communities, and would give 
individual instruction, with brief supervision, 
to every case in methods of sterilizing the 
contagium, successful prevention could be in- 
stituted with many cases—practically with 
all cases except the depraved and the vicious. 
Registration of tuberculosis is, therefore, the 
first step necessary in an intelligent scheme 
to stamp out the disease. A hue and cry 
has been raised against registration. Intelli- 
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gent physicians in high standing have spoken 
and have written against it. Why? Wholly 
because of misunderstanding and false senti- 
ment. The methods in vogue, of quarantining 
against diseases which are registered, are so 
heartless, so obsolete and so useless that 
many conscientious, experienced physicians 
feel in duty bound to place themselves as 
barriers to any further inroads upon the 
sacred rights and liberties of the individual 
by the majesty of the law. 

It is a pity that our legal machinery for 
caring for the public health has been so badly 
planned and built and, by its operation, has 
lost the moral support of the profession upon 
which it must chiefly rely for assistance. 
But no one will gainsay the proposition that 
the shortcomings of Boards of Health, as 
constituted and managed, do not give a good 
and sufficient reason for opposition to a meas- 
ure which has for its object the saving of 
human life, and is reasonably certain of ac- 
complishing that object. Besides, in the nature 
of things, the quarantining methods which 
prevail for diseases now registered have no 
place in a scheme for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. What object could there be in re- 
stricting the liberties of a consumptive, when 
by proper instruction and training he can be 
made harmless ? 

Here comes in the most plausible argument 
of the opponents of registration. Why have 
registration, if the consumptive can be made 
innocuous so easily; why not leave it to the 
attending physician to instruct and train him? 
The answer to this argument is, that in a 
very large proportion of advanced cases, no 
physician is called in until a few days before 
death; and, in those cases in which there is a 
physician in attendance he, as a rule, fails to 
give the instruction and training requisite for 
successful prevention. 

It is to be regretted that much of the 
energy which, so far, has been let loose and 
that much of the money which has been ex- 
pended for the prevention of tuberculosis 
have been turned into wrong channels. Ex- 
pensive Government departments have been 
created and millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in attempts to prevent the domestic 
cow from giving tuberculosis to human beings, 
although it has been well-known for years, in 
the medical profession at least, that the testi- 
mony upon which the cow has been convicted 
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of giving tuberculosis to human beings was 
inadequate. At best, the case against the 
cow has been a negative one. She has tuber- 
culosis and man has tuberculosis. She has 
never been able to prove that she does not 
give the disease to man; and, as man eats her 
flesh and drinks her milk, it is quite clear that 
he must get the disease from her. The fact 
that it has been proved that man gives the 
disease to her is quite naturally used against 
her, because, by analogy, if man can give the 
disease to her, she must be able to give it to 
man. Clinically, there is no evidence against 
her. The first indisputable case in which 
tuberculosis in a human being has been con- 
tracted by the use of milk or meat is yet to 
be placed on record. A few cases have been 
recorded in which milk seems to have been 
the source of origin of the disease; but all of 
them are open to the criticism—so far, at 
least, as the record goes—that contagion from 
human beings could not be excluded. 

It would be presumptuous to say that tuber- 
culosis cannot be conveyed ‘from animals to 
human beings; because what appear to be 
authentic cases of accidental inoculation of 
human beings with animal tuberculosis are 
on record. But it can be said safely that, 
practically, tuberculosis is seldom, if ever, 
given to human beings by the use of the milk 
and the meat of the cow as food. 

Of the popular errors about tuberculosis 
which merit consideration, heredity stands 
first. The world has looked upon _tuber- 
culosis as an hereditary disease for so long a 
time, and the literature of the world—and, 
indeed, all human thought and habits of life 
are so permeated with the idea, that it is 
difficult for the average person to take up 
other views upon the subject and to mould his 
thoughts and shape his conduct accordingly. 
We can now easily understand why our fore- 
fathers were misled. Tuberculosis being an 
insidiously contagious disease, long in in- 
cubation and slow of development, quite nat- 
urally spread along the lines of family rela- 
tionship, and_ proceeded along those lines 
until the family became extinct or until im- 
munity had been established. It was the slow- 
ness of the disease and the long period of in- 
tervention between cases that misled. With 
our knowledge of the life history of the 
tubercle-bacillus and of the solid requisite for 
its implantation and cultivation, the stum- 
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bling-blocks of our forefathers resolve them- 
selves into thin air. The strong argument 
for heredity which was forged out of the ex- 
tinction of whole families by the disease, the 
overleaping of generations with reappearance 
of the disease in members of the family re- 
sembling ancestors who had had the disease, 
and death by the disease in different members 
of a family at the same age, gives place in 
the new light to a stronger argument for con- 
tagion forged out of the same material. 

The extent to which heredity really affects 
tuberculosis is limited within the confines of 
predisposition on the one side, and immunity 
on the other. There is a fundamental law 
governing all living organisms, by which a 
certain, definite soil is required for develop- 
ment and propagation, the soil being governed 
by the influences of environment, and showing 
a tendency and disposition to wear out. This 
law is illustrated in the wheat-field. The 
farmer knows that unless he has a proper soil 
his wheat will not grow and fructify, and that, 
even when he has a proper soil, there is a limit 
to the number of consecutive crops which he 
can raise from it. When the soil is exhausted, 
he can restore it by adding certain ingredients 
and allowing it to lie fallow for a time, but if 
he exhaust it beyond a certain point, it is dif- 
ficult to restore it to a condition which will 
permit him again to grow wheat. Originally, 
the whole human race was probably good soil 
for the tubercle bacillus. This soil was trans- 
missible from parent to offspring, and consti- 
tutes predisposition to the disease. In races 
and families in. whom, with occasional inter- 
missions Covering perhaps centuries, success- 
ive generations have harbored the tubercle 
bacillus, a certain racial and family immunity 
has ensued, and they are no longer as prone 
to the disease as other races and families. 
Not only is this view in harmony with the 
laws of biology, but it is corroborated by the 
history of tuberculosis when looked at from 
a broad point of view. The people who have 
longest been exposed to tuberculosis are at 
present least susceptible to it ; and the people 
who have been exposed most recently are 
now most susceptible to it, and develop it in 
the most malignant form. For example, the 
white race, which has struggled against tuber- 
culosis for thousands of years, is much more 
immune than the colored race of Africa and 
the American Indian, who have been in con- 





tact with the disease for but a tew centuries. 
The colored people of America, moreover, are 
more immune than the colored people of the 
interior of Africa. While the former have 
been exposed to the disease for at least two 
centuries, the latter only recently have been 
brought in contact with it. Historical out- 
croppings upon the subject of tuberculosis 
give the impression that the white race was 
at one time as susceptible to the disease as 
the colored people and the American Indians 
are now. Three centuries ago nearly one-half 
of all Englishmen died of tuberculosis. 
Another error about tuberculosis which is 
ingrained in the popular mind is that tubercu- 
losis is the result of a neglected cold. There 
is no causative relationship between what is 
ordinarily termed a cold and consumption, 
nor between temperature and consumption. 
A cold, in the popular sense of the word, is 
an inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the respiratory tract, especially the upper air 
passages, and is always a germ disease. The 
organism which produces it is as different 
from the tubercle bacillus, however, as wheat 
is from rye, and is just as incapable of pro- 
ducing tuberculosis as a grain of wheat is in- 
capable of producing a stalk of rye. A cold 
may stimulate tuberculosis into greater activ- 
ity, and frequently sets up the symptoms 


which lead to the discovery of the existence _ 


of tuberculosis. This no doubt accounts for 
the association in the popular mind of colds 
with tuberculosis. Temperature changes can 
produce neither colds nor tuberculosis. They 
may influence the progress of both by de- 
pressing the resisting power of the individual 
and thereby predisposing him to the disease. 
A high temperature will do this as effectually 
as alow one. Asa rule, tuberculosis runs a 
more malignant course in warm Climates than 
in cold ones. There is this retarding influ- 
ence over the spread of the disease in warm 
climates, however, which does not exist in 
cold ones: people live out of doors more 
and shut themselves up less in ill-ventilated 
rooms. The prevailing erroneous ideas about 
the relationship between colds and consump- 
tion and between temperature changes and 
consumption are an impediment to preventive 
measures and proper treatment. 

The replacing of error with truth in the 
public mind is the all-important step toward 
the extermination of the disease. 
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THE WORK OF THE BOOK WORLD 


NOVEL-WRITING AS AN INDUSTRY 
HERE have been more than 200 
new novels published in the United 
States this fall. There have been 
perhaps five thousand written that the pub- 
lishers have declined. There is no doubt that 
there has been a great “over-production.” 
The book stores are so crowded with them 
that they bewilder the book-buyer and give 
the bookseller much trouble. But the public 
that finds fault with the publishers for bring- 
ing out so many novels ought at least to give 
them credit for the greater number that they 
decline. . 

The phenomenal popular success of a few 
writers of fiction during the last few years— 
some masters of their craft and some mere 
stage carpenters who set up spectacular 
scenes—has had the effect of making novel- 
writing appear to be an industry. Few per- 
sons used to make it a business ; for regarded 
as an industry it did not pay for the labor it 
required. But now it is regarded by many as 
a way to fortune. Lonely women, disap- 
pointed teachers, impecunious preachers— 
these, but not these only, try their hands at it. 
You never know whom to suspect. Your 
physician, even your broker, men in public 
life, ladies in society—your own grandmother 
or your own granddaughter for all you know— 
all these have taken to the secret practice of 
the craft. For instance, one publishing house, 
which does not publish many novels, has 
within a given period received eight hundred 
volunteered book manuscripts, of which six 
hundred and fifty were novels. Of these 
four were accepted for publication. A few 
such facts as these indicate the extent of the 
delusion about the profits of the industry. 
“Father,” said a boy of fourteen the other 
day, “I want you to buy me a copy of the 
‘Century War-Book.’ I’m going to write a 
novel of the Civil War.” 

It is easy to ridicule persons who thus 
waste their time and energy. But the ludi- 
crous fact is that most persons who write 
ridicule in the literary journals have them- 
selves tried their hands at some sort of 
story unsuccessfully ; for the critic is perhaps 











the only person that is dead sure to fail. But 
the pathetic aspects of the industry press 
themselves on every “reader” and publisher. 
The reading of hundreds of hopeless stories, 
and the correspondence with their authors 
reveal an appalling world of disappointment. 
Every manuscript brings with it the hope of 
fame and fortune, and after a long period of 
hard labor the author, however skeptical he 
may have at first been of his story, has per- 
suaded himself, by the time it is finished, that 
it is a piece of good work. 

A novel-maker works under peculiar and 
in some ways unfortunate conditions. He 
works alone. Most men and women, at least 
while they are writing their first novels, take 
nobody into their confidence. A_ lonely 
worker at any task misses the corrective and 
balancing influence of companionship. If he 
runs off the main track of his work and be- 
comes fascinated with some mere side-excur- 
sion, there is no influence to show him the 
main road again. There is not the cheer of 
fellow-workers. There is not the exchange 
of notions about methods and materials that 
persons who work at other crafts have. 
Worse yet, the material of which most novels 
are made is imaginary. The writer spins it 
out of himself. He misses, therefore, in a 
peculiar way the effect that sunshine and ven- 
tilation have on natural products of every kind. 
There is a tendency to become morbid about 
anything that one does wholly by one’s self. 
And while this morbid tendency has_ its 
effect on the work it has a still stronger 
effect on the worker. He finishes his task 
with the conviction that he has done it much 
better than he has. 

Nobody ought to write a novel in secret. 
The imagination needs the corrective influ- 
ence of a friendly companion. In doing a 
constructive piece of work every builder needs 
to see it once in a while through other eyes 
than his own. I know two instructive in- 
stances of successful story-writers. One 
wrote her first novel without informing any 
one that she was doing such a thing. No- 
body suspected it. Nobody read it or heard 
of it before it was sent to the publisher. It 
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was accepted and it was the beginning of a 
successful career. But when she came to 
write the next novel, a kinsman was taken 
into her confidence at every step. Whether 
the kinsman’s critical help was great or small 
his social and psychological help was great. 
She had companionship in her work. She 
no longer did it as a secret indulgence. The 
second novel was a great deal better than the 
first in its construction and in its cheerful at- 
titude to life. Another successful novelist has 
always had her sister as a companion in her 
work, They talk over the people of the book 
as if the characters were real; and they do 
become very real to them, and therefore real 
to the reader at last. 

Nobody ought to give time to writing 
novels who is unwilling frankly to avow it 
and to give the best hours of the day to the 
work, and the best days of the week and the 
best weeks of the year. In other words 
novel-writing as an industry is not worth 
doing—it is not worth trying. Once in a 
while a hack or a novice makes a popular suc- 
cess. Once in a while, too, somebody finds a 
box of gold under an old house. One event 
is almost as frequent as the other. The only 
persons who make careers as producers of 
fiction are those who take up the work with 
earnestness and as the work of a lifetime. It 
is not an industry, it is an art, with such writers 
as Mr. Crawford, Mr. Cable, Mr. Churchill, 
Miss Wilkins, Miss Glasgow, Miss Johnston, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Gilbert Parker—with all who 
succeed. Everyone meets with a different 
degree of artistic and popular success; but 
they all have this in common—that they do 
their best, that they work hard; and they earn 
all they win in renown and in fortune—earn 
it twice or thrice. Nobody can take up such 
an art as an incident in his life and win 
a permanent success. 

Most of the labor that novices and lonely 
persons give to attempts at fiction is a 
pathetic waste of time. The same time and 
energy given to some other work would yield 
at least some results. And there are other 
books that the world wants more than it 
wants novels—histories, biographies, social 
studies, adventures. These seldom yield sud- 
den fortunes. But there have been men who 
have made very considerable incomes as _his- 
torians and biographers. Their incomes have 
as often come to their children as to them- 
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selves; but almost every important historical 
work has brought a fair reward at last. And 
to undertake fiction as a means of making 
money is a foolish enterprise at best. The 
real novelist does not consider the pecuniary 
result, except incidentally ; and the man or the 
woman who starts out saying, “I will write 
a novel and make money,” has perhaps never 
succeeded. As a_ gainful industry novel- 
writing is not worth the labor it costs. As 
an art it is one of the noblest and most diff- 
cult; and only those who regard it as a great 
art have any right to undertake it. 


TWO NOVELISTS WITH LARGE PLANS 


WO of the young American men of 
letters who take their work seriously 
and are giving their lives to the production of 
novels of American life in the true spirit of 
high endeavor, are Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Frank Norris, who have laid far-reaching 
plans. Mr. Norris’s “Octopus” is the first 
of a trilogy of novels that have to do with 
the story of the wheat—a large economic 
theme, full of human interest; and Mr. 
Churchill is at work on a series of novels of 
American history of which “ Richard Carvel” 
and “The Crisis” are parts. 
‘* ALASKA ”’?: A GREAT WORK ON A GREAT 
SUBJECT 
By Dr. W J McGee, of the Smithsonian Institute 


OMMONLY, the passage from an old 
century to a new tempts retrospect ; 
but here is a century-milestone tempting pros- 
pect—a work on our greatest Territory, pro- 
duced by coédperation between one of our 
greatest capitalists and several of our greatest 
scientists.* In the first place, the book marks 
a stage in the gradual transition of literature 
from the primarily idealistic to the essentially 
realistic, a transition itself but a chapter in 
the long passage from the hazy dreaminess of 
times primeval to the clear incisiveness of 
modern thought; yet it retains all the charm 
lent to the former by skillful word-painting, 
*“Alaska.” New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1901 
(published under the superscript; Harriman Alaska Expe- 
dition, with codperation of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences). Vol. I, Narrative, Glaciers, Natives, by John 
Burroughs, John Muir,and George Bird Grinnell; Vol. IJ, 
History, Geography, Resources, by William H. Dall, 
Charles Keeler, Henry Gannett, William H. Brewer, C. 
Hart Merriam, George Bird Grinnell, and M. L. Wash- 
burn. pp. i-xxxix and 1-383, with 39 colored plates, 55 
photogravure plates, 5 maps, and 240 text figures. Edited 
by Dr. C. H. Merriam. 
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artistic picturing, and attractive book-making. 
In the second place, the work (in field and 
sanctum and press-room) represents a combi- 
nation of capital, intellectual and financial, for 
which it would be hard to find a precedent, 
and which can only be interpreted as a pleasing 
sign of the present and a gratifying promise 
for the future. 

The history of the work is unique. Mr. 
Edward H. Harriman planned a trip to 
Alaska, primarily for recreation, secondarily 
for instruction for his family, and doubtless 
with an intuitive (but unwritten) hunger for 
first-hand knowledge concerning the vast Ter- 
ritory destined to play an important rdle in 
national development during the new century. 
That the recreation might be free and safe, a 
commodious vessel was chartered; and that 
the instruction might be full and trustworthy, 
the spare space aboard was filled with guests 
famed for special knowledge. The author of 
the best earlier book on Alaska; the leading 
geographer of America; one of the two or 
three foremost geologists of the world; the 
first American authority on the distribution of 
animal life; the most appreciative living stu- 
dent of living glaciers; an eminent authority 
on the aborigines; America’s most graceful 
litterateur-naturalist—these were among the 
two-score guests on the George W. Elder in 
her two months’ trip along the coasts and 
about the insular extensions of Alaska during 
the summer of 1899. With such a corps of 
specialist preceptors, the desired instruction 
necessarily flowed in full measure, and the in- 
cessant questions arising in active minds jour- 
neying through new lands found ready answer. 
Yet the instructors themselves were no less 
avid of knowledge than host and hostess, and 
during most of the trip proved the real learners 
—learners from the final preceptress of all 
men alike, Nature. This, indeed, was the 
consideration which the scientists were unable 
to resist, the opportunity of extending investi- 
gation into new fields and along new lines. 
Thus the pleasure trip became an expedition 
of research; and the additions to knowledge 
resulting therefrom, together with the best 
general descriptions of the Territory ever writ- 
ten, are incorporated in the two sumptuous 
volumes just issued. 

Following a Preface (by Mr. Harriman), an 
Introduction (by the editor, Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
nam), and other preliminary matter, comes a 
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bit of the realistic literature giving character 
to the book, a “ Narrative of the Expedition,” 
written by John Burroughs in his best vein. 
True, the horizon fixed in the east was stretched 
by the vast vistas of the plains, distorted by 
the towering Rockies, and strained again to 
fit majestic mountains and mighty glaciers, as 
the party swept across country and along 
shore; but no better thought-bridge between 
Eastern shores and Western has ever been con- 
structed for those who occupy one extremity 
and wish to picture the other at second-hand. 
A problem felt by every writer and speaker on 
the West, when addressing an audience in the 
East, is: How may mountain and plain, can- 
yon and crest, glacier and volcano, and all 
other things typical, be made vea/ in the mind’s- 
eye? and it is this problem which the littera- 
teur-naturalist has solved so skilfully. “As 
one goes West nature is more and more and 
man less and less”; so John Burroughs begins 
and the key-note is followed harmoniously 
to the contentful conclusion, “We had gone 
far and fared well.” Next follows “ Notes on 
the Pacific Coast Glaciers,” by the rugged 
mountaineer and ice-lover, John Muir ; and his 
verbal descriptions are no less vivid than the 
superb photogravures in which half the story 
is told. “The Natives of the Alaska Coast 
Region,” by George Bird Grinnell (known no 
less for his Indian researches than as editor of 
Forest and Stream), completes the first volume, 
and forms a noteworthy contribution to know]l- 
edge of the first land-holders in northwestern 
America. 

The second volume is opened by an account 
of “The Discovery and Exploration of Alas- 
ka,” by Dr. William Healey Dall, who began 
a scientific career in the ill-fated Transconti- 
nental Telegraph Expedition of 1865-7, and 
who remains the leading authority on the 
geography and resources of the Territory. 
Naturally, his chapter is the best epitome of 
Alaskan history extant. Then follow “ Days 
Among Alaskan Birds,” by Director Charles 
A. Keeler, of the California Museum of Sci- 
ences; “The Forests of Alaska,” by Pro- 
fessor Bernhard E. Fernow, of Cornell; and 
“The Geography of Alaska,” by Henry Gan- 
nett, Geographer of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and three censuses. And it 
must be noted, in passing, that this is geog- 
raphy up to date, the geography which deals 
with forces as well as forms, with rivers as 
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agents and valleys as products, with mountain 
and plain as paragraphs writ on the rocky 
pages of Earth’s own record of her own 
making. The surface description is the best 
and latest, resting, as it does, on all surveys in 
the Territory by every governmental institu- 
tion and large corporation up to the century’s 
end. ‘The Atmosphere of Alaska”’ is lumi- 
nously discussed by Professor William H. 
Brewer, of Yale, who explains the peculiar 
effects of light and color so impressive along 
the Alaskan coast as well as in the interior, 
effects developing into those tricks of mirage 
that have deceived untrained tourists and tinc- 
tured many a traveler’s tale of marvelous 
things (enchanted cities and the like) amid the 
Alaskan mountains. ‘“ Bogoslof, Our Newest 
Volcano,” is fully described by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Chief of the Biological survey ; and 
his account, drawn from definite records as 
well as personal observations, yields a clear 
view of that class of earth-making processes 
headed (so far as history goes) by Krakatoa. 
“The Salmon Industry,” by Dr. Grinnell, and 
“Fox Farming,” by M. L. Washburn, treat of 
novel industries already coming into promi- 
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GrorGE W. CaBLeE’s new story is a notable 
book ; swift and strong as the rush of cavalry 
squadrons. The breath of life is 
in the book and the elevation of a 
noble spirit, the shock of war and the passionate 
thrill of innocent love. The story recounts the 
fortunes of Richard Thorndyke Smith, a Con- 
federate scout—though hardly more than a boy— 
who is a Southern gentleman of the finest temper. 
On a secret expedition he is saved from death by 
a woman. Discovering that beside her “ starry 
charms” this Charlotte Oliver has the qualities 
of an exquisite womanhood, the young soldier 
even subordinates his own love for a most de- 
lightful young damsel to further the love affair of 
Charlotte and his captain, Ned Ferry. The 
captain is really the “ cavalier,” a splendid hard- 
riding, close-fighting Bayard, who finally wins 
his lady after showing his mettle in several stir- 
ring fights. No reader can afford to miss the 
story. It is ability to write such terse, uplifting, 


The Cavalier 


fascinating literature as this that gives Mr. Cable 
an assured place in American letters. 


Vigorous 
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nence by reason of the peculiar geographic 
conditions of our remote Territory, other in- 
dustries being touched upon in some of the 
earlier pages. 

The literary quality of the work is attested 
by such names as those of Burroughs and 
Muir and Grinnell, as well as by the editor- 
ship of Merriam, one of America’s most pleas- 
ing writers of science; and it is borne out by 
the initial sonnet, in which Keeler sums up 
“Alaska” in a single stroke of poetry, and the 
final poem by Dall, who sings “The Song of 
the Innuit” in full sympathy with their own 
inner life and esoteric tradition. In artistic 
quality the book is beyond reproach, if not 
beyond compare ; the colored plates—views of 
glacier and mountain, of bird and mammal 
(including the Kadiak bear and Kadiak fox, 
never before adequately illustrated), of the 
brilliant foliage and flower of the short Alaskan 
summer, etc.—are unexcelled in delicacy and 
in that absolute fidelity which the nature- 
student demands; the photogravures are ad- 
mirable, while many of the numerous pen 
sketches introduced in the text are gems in 
design and execution. 
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illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy en- 
hancethe volume. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


SARAH ORNE JeEweEtTT has entered the field 
of historical fiction to beautiful purpose and 
The Tory effect. The story opens in the old 
Lover town of Berwick, Me. Mistress Mary 
Hamilton induces John Paul Jones to accept the 
service of young Roger Wallingford. Both Jones 
and Wallingford are in love with Mary Hamilton, 
and Jones doubts Wallingford’s loyalty to the 
American cause. But in the Ranger’s attack on 
Whitehaven in England, young Wallingford is 
captured by the English and is put in the atti- 
tude of a traitor. Mary Hamilton goes to Eng- 
land, now become sure of her love for Walling- 
ford. The tangle is straightened out and Wal- 
lingford’s loyalty made plain. The story is a 
well-constructed piece of work; more, it has Miss 
Jewett’s admirable style and her keen and 
animating sympathy. It is an historical story 
that is a piece of literature. (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.50.) 
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Exquisite choice of diction, suppleness of 
phrase, unstinting fecundity, a crisp and nervous 
Sew manner, all these make MavurICE 
Canterbury HEWLETT’s style a joy. Here with 

subtle charm, the author of “The 
Forest Lovers,” relates a handful of tales re- 
counted by a group of Canterbury pilgrims— 
Chaucer and yet not Chaucer at all: what seems 
quaint in the old poet is replaced by a fantastic 
wit that is nothing if not modern. Idyllic 
romance is the keynote of the stories, but levity 
is not wanting. The last tale, for example, a 
medizval comedy, has a vein of delicate foolery 
that is indubitable art. All have dramatic in- 
tensity ; all are constructed with scrupulous finish ; 
as a whole, they add distinctly to the writer’s 
laurels. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


ANDREW Lanc has done here a valuable piece 
of critical work. The bulk of the book—com- 
posed of essays attacking Tylor’s 
theory of loan-gods and Frazer’s the- 
ories of the origin of religions, as expounded in 
the “Golden Bough”—is a contribution of no 
small moment to the nascent science of religion. 
Mainly Mr. Lang concerns himself with Frazer’s 
theory of the origin of the Christian faith. A 
masterly dialectician, he becomes here a sort of 
“Devil’s Advocate.” Often there is more quick 
glinting of his logical rapier than businesslike 
lunging, but the sum total of his efforts is a defi- 
nite advance toward truth—truth, however, that 
is yet pathetically far away. Without “The 
Golden Bough” the book is hardly significant, 
but, conversely, no longer is “The Golden 
Bough” significant without Mr. Lang’s objec- 
tions. No man who wishes to reason clearly on 
the origins of faith can afford to be ignorant of 
the rich material the volume contains. (Long- 
mans. $3.50 net.) 


Magic and 
Religion 


Whoever may be the mysterious author of 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters ” it is evident 
A Modern from this novel that he (or she) is to 
Antaeus be reckoned with. In originality of 
conception, in handling and character drawing, 
the story is so remarkable and so distinguished 
as to increase the wonder concerning the identity 
of its writer. It is a story of character, following 
almost from birth to death through some 600 
pages the fortunes of Tristram Gavney, child of 
nature. He passes through the evolution of a 
veritable savage. The secrets of nature are his: 
he hears the sap flowing in the trees; he dis- 
covers water with a divining rod; he draws com- 
fort in distress from physical contact with the 
earth. The plot is comparatively slight, but 


this central figure carries the reader’s interest 
with him as an intimate friend does in real life. 
It is a volume that must attract attention on far 
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more valid grounds than those which were re- 
sponsible for the widespread popularity of ‘“ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50 net.) 


IrvinG BACHELLER has turned, like others, 


from rural realism to historical romance. All 
eiitennt his incidents are from the life of 

Northern farmer-warriors in the War 
of 1812. So rapidly do these follow that it is 


hard to catch breath between one peril of the 
two heroes and the next. Yet so vague are the 
minor characters, so monotonous grows the 
clashing of swords and the beating of hoofs, that 
the story does not hold the reader’s interest. D’ri, 
a quaint, brave, far-seeing man, is the only charac- 
ter that is a creation, and he is an echo of Eben 
Holden. (Lothrop. $1.50.) 


In Rospert W. CHAMBERS’ latest book the stir- 
ring action frames a sweet and delicate love tale. 
Cardigan, made cornet of British cav- 
alry just before the Revolution, soon 
swings from “God save the King” to “ God save 
our country.” His love for his childhood play- 
mate deepens into an ideal passion; his Irish 
wit and dauntless bravery bring him such diverse 
friends as Highwayman Jack Mount and Patrick 
Henry. Never a swashbuckler, he remains a 
brave, boyish gentleman. Mr. Chambers has 
grown remarkably. ‘The whole book lives; bar- 
ring an overdone villain, the people are flesh and 
blood. Every page possesses charm and grace, 
and the last chapters have so sweet a scent of 
wild country, so strong an uplift of brave hearts, 
and so holy a calm of tender, lasting loves that 
they will be hard to forget. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Cardigan 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President of Yale, 
discusses in these essays and addresses living 
The Education Problems in politics and education ; 
of the Amer- distinctly adding to the intelligent 
eecaeas thought of the hour. He views pub- 
lic questions a little academically, but breadth of 
view and catholicity of spirit mark all his utter- 
ances. In treating educational topics his em- 
phasis on the principle that colleges should train 
for citizenship rather than for scholarship is right- 
minded and inspiring. The book is full of 
matured and seasoned thought—not to be lightly 
disregarded. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


Mr. Gitpert PARKER has written a book 
which will be re-read with increasing pleasure. 
The Right of Charley Steele, a fop, a clever, heart- 
Way less, atheistic rou€ is, one night, sup- 
posedly killed by the lumbermen he has angered 
by attention to a barmaid. His old world goes 
on without him, while he, rescued and carried to 
a little town far away, struggles and grows until 
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he becomes a true hero. He is the story, and 
all the living people who surround him are im- 
portant only in their influence upon him, It is a 
study in the making of a man, of transformation, 
redemption, and, the reader trusts, salvation. 
Never in the remoulding of this remarkable char- 
acter does the artist’s pen slip, though sometimes 
with the rest the colors are too lurid, the setting too 
melodramatic. In some instances the work is con- 
scious, but only for the moment. In the main, 
it is a consistent, well-rounded stirring effort. 
Charley Steele willlive. (Harper. $1,50.) 


Mr. CHARLES FELTON PipGIN’s book, which he 
heralded in “ Quincy Adams Sawyer,” is a chron- 
_ icle which would teach that Aaron 
hassett Burr was a man to be honored and 
Alexander Hamilton one to be despised. It is 
written after the manner of a history and is called 
a novel. It falls short of being a history be- 
cause it is untrue. It falls short of being a 
novel because it is uninteresting, if for no other 
reason. Its commercial value, if it has any, will 
come from its sensationally unique view of two 
historical characters. (Clark. $1.50.) 


ANTHONY Hope’s new novel is more ambitious 
and less successful than some of his earlier works. 
on Throughout there is charm of man- 
of Blent ner, but the first half of the book 
is disappointingly meagre, and in the second half 
where the story assumes headway there is not 
the superabundant vitality that George Meredith 
has taught us to look for in this type of novel. 
Harry Tristram, believing himself illegitimate, 
plots to retain the family estates, but in a burst 
of amorous generosity renounces them in favor of 
a poor but lovely cousin, Cecily. His experi- 
ences in the world make him a man; meanwhile 
Cecily at Blent finds herself in love with him. 
Later, amid complications, they marry. Not 
a very thrilling narrative, not a very incisive 
bit of character analysis, Tristram is a readable 
story of some literary merit. (McClure, Phil- 
lips. $1.50.) 


The teachers of English in the schools and 
colleges of the West, not to speak of many in 
the East, owe much to the writers of 


Fresh . . : . 
Englishand this novel little book, C. T. Copr- 
om sgl LAND and H. M. RIpEovT, instructors 
Harvard Col- in Harvard College. Lucidly and 


- succinctly the writers set forth in de- 
tail the methods employed in teaching English 
to Harvard freshmen. In too many educational 
institutions antiquated methods still keep their 
vogue. With a book like this at hand there is 
no excuse for retaining them. The volume is to 


be highly commended ; there are few teachers of 
English who cannot gain a hint or two from its 
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closely packed pages. An excellent feature is a 
series of facsimile freshman themes with the 
instructor’s comments. (Silver, Burdett & Co. 


$1.00.) 


Mrs. Carouine A. Mason writes a very inter- 
esting story of life in France in the sixteenth 
A Lily century, during the terrible persecu- 
of France tion of the Huguenots and Spain’s 
attempt to crush the Netherlands. Charlotte of 
Bourbon is the “ Lily of France,” whose child- 
hood’s hero, young William of Orange, she later 
marries. With charming pictures of home life in 
Holland and of life in the old: French abbey, 
with careful delineation of the characters of the 
priests of the old and the preachers of the new 
religion, and with many incidents and adven- 
tures skilfully woven in, we have a charming, 
well-written tale, worthy of a hearty welcome. 
(The Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.50.) 


Mr. Havetock EL Luis has written a conver- 
sation between a student and an archeologist of 
a far future time, in which they dis- 


The 

Nineteenth | cuss the sordid and bloody character- 
Utopian istics of the nineteenth century, espe- 
Retrospect = cially the brutal “ civilization ” of the 


English; for in the nineteenth century the Eng- 
lish, as well as other nations, still clung to the 
barbaric notion of nationality, and the supplying 
of man’s physical needs had not yet become auto- 
matic. It is a sermon that is readable because it 
is short, but not particularly interesting because 
it lacks humor. (Small, Maynard. $1.50.) 


These little tragedies of Northern Dartmoor 
have the atmosphere and dialect already made 


The familiar by other tales of EDEN PHILL- 


Striking ports. They have, too, unfailing 
7 pathos. Not to be compared in 


power with the writer’s longer stories, his novels, 
they yet touch with imaginative color the lives of 
simple Devon villagers, a pugilistic blacksmith, 
for instance, or a lovelorn bellringer, and make 
them of moving human interest. (Stokes. 


$1.50.) 


A sad and grateful interest is awakened in 
this last book from JoHN FisKE—a little book 
Lif in the series of philosophical religious 
Everlasting discourses that includes “The Des- 
tiny of Man,” “ The Idea of God,” and “ Through 
Nature to God.” He reviews the evolution of 
the faith in personal immortality, upon which, 
he maintains, science throws no light. Science, 
however, certainly gives no sufficient reason to 
reject it. Itremains undemonstrable, but it is not, 
therefore, to be despaired of. His faith takes a 
leap from the place where his philosophy ends. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00.) 
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In this novel of ELinor MacarTNEy LANE 
(time a hundred years ago) the beautiful illegit- 
The Mills imate daughter of the Prince of Wales 
of God marries in Virginia an elderly English- 
man. Yielding later to a fascinating young rake, 
she sees her son grow up a lawless man, 
while the lever, father of the boy, grows weary 
of her. Father and son fall in love with the 
same girl—who prefers the father. The son 
stabs the girl and himself: he dies; she lives 
and marries the father. The heroine barely 
survives her lover’s disloyalty and her son’s 


death. The plot moves fast, the scenes are dra- 
matic, the dialogue lively. (Appleton. $1.50.) 
Mr. Everett T. Tomuinson, who has _in- 


structively made himself at home in the period 
of the Revolution and has written 


nae yl the most interesting historical books 
American for boys that we have, has turned his 
Revolution 


story-telling skill and his historical 
knowledge to a more directly instructive use. In 
this one-volume history he makes all the larger 
movements of the Revolution plain and many 
dramatic. It is a better proportioned book than 
most of the New England narratives of the war. 
It contains many portraits and reproductions of 
old prints, and is the most interesting first book 
on the subject for readers of all ages. (Double- 
day, Page. $2.00 net.) 


Hau CatneE has produced a very long book 
with an utterly improbable plot, unthinkable char- 
acters, and a style, if it may be called 


The Eternal : : : 
city a style, distressingly flaccid. One 
cannot take the production seriously. It does 


not require a high degree of narrative power to 
make a story credible, and even that “The 
Eternal City” is not. Mr. Caine demands much 
of his admirers when he hurls at them six hun- 
dred pages of such stuff as this. (Appleton. 
$1.50.) 


After his wonted manner, BRADFORD TORREY 
rambles entertainingly along, discoursing on the 
Footing It in birds and flowers and the joy of ex- 
Franconia jstence in Franconia, New Hamp- 
shire. The naturalist and the bird-lover will 
delight in the book, and other readers, more 
especially those who are lucky enough to know 
“Francony,” will find in it open air, sunshine 
and a pleasant companion. (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.10.) 


Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, and a college 
sophomore collaborating might match this dash- 
The West- ing narrative by StEwarT EpwarpD 
erners WuiteE. With occasional lapses into 
crude stiffness the story careers along through 
fights and massacres, mining ventures, villainy 
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unspeakable, to the death of the villain and the 
marriage of the heroine. It is bold, breezy, at 
times thrilling, always infused with virile West- 
ern spirit, but raw. Mr. White has splashed 
his reds, and yellows, and blacks too freely. 
Yet “The Westerners” is a_ strong. story. 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 


We have here a novel by Charles Kingsley’s 
daughter—Lucas Ma.et—written with a fear- 
The History lessness quite worthy of her father. 
of Sir Richard It is the story of a young English 
— gentleman deformed from birth and a 
profound study of his noble mother; the young 
man develops through misfortune to his highest 
possibilities. English country life is charmingly 
depicted, and, although the author writes without 
humor, the seven hundred pages do not seem 
long. The book displays a richness of experi- 
ence and a keen insight into life without obtrud- 
ing its psychological purpose. It is one of the 
more important among recent books. (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50.) 

S. Weir MITCHELL tells here a Philadelphia 
story mainly concerned with the intrigues of an 
unscrupulous Spanish beauty who 
wrecks one _life and threatens others. 
Mrs. Hunter, the advénturess, is not a pleasant 
mental associate, but she is so distinctly drawn 
that she cannot be easily forgotten. She is last 
seen coming from a continental gambling house 
with the defeat of her purpose in life—to secure 
plenty of cigarettes and a luxurious competence 
—stamped on her pale face and drawn lips. 
Lacking in sunniness, in a way throwing a sop to 
morbidity, the book is not lacking in power. 
(Century. $1.50.) 


Circumstance 


Arto Bates’ “Talks on Writing English— 


First Series”? deserves to stand with Wendell’s 
Talks on “English Composition” among the 
waiting Eng- few really profitable books designed 
Series to teach students and others how to 
write. This more advanced treatment of the 


same subject is like the earlier work, but a little 
thin. With a fuller discussion than usual of the 
subtler details of technique, and with some excel- 
lent illustrations, Professor Bates again goes over 
familiar ground; his really new material could 
have been presented much more briefly. Withal 
the “ Talks” are suggestive. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $1.50.) 


Written by Leroy Mitton YAtz, M.D.,formerly 
Lecturer on the Diseases of Children at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, and Gus- 
TAV Potiak, Editor of Babyhood, this 
book gives instruction to mothers and 
nurses regarding the rearing of children. The 
first half of the book discusses fully such sub- 


The Century 
Book for 
Mothers 
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jects as “ Preparation for Motherhood,” “ The 
Nursery,” “ Dress and Clothing,” “ Food and 


Feeding,” and so on. Part II is a series of 
questions and answers, already published in 
Babyhood. Though many of the answers are 


filled with prolix erudition with very little kernel, 
some at least may be helpful. The volume is a 
sound and durable bit of book-making. (Century, 
$2.00 net.) 


Not without distinction, though not wholly 
satisfying, is this novel by JuLian Sturcis. It 
Stephen is a psychological study—the story of 
Galinari an egotistical Oxford undergraduate, 
who flings up his college career to enter political 
life, whisks into love and quickly out again, 
rushes off to the Balkans to report a war, and 
there is so chastened by the tragical death of his 
father that he returns to England cured of his 
whimsies. Again he falls in love, but this time 
sincerely. The clever phrasing offsets in a 
measure the lack of inevitable logic in the char- 
acter drawing, for Mr. Sturgis is adept in cameo 
cutting; and, notwithstanding the weak con- 
struction, the book on the whole is decidedly 
worth reading. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


GOUVERNEUR Morris’ brief story has the spon- 
taneity of a promising first book. With an all- 
Tom round-the-world setting, a mighty hero 
Beauling of great good-nature and mental 
and bodily attractiveness, a heroine who is the 
daughter of a New York multi-millionaire, and a 
style of flippant dash, it is dedicated with appar- 
ent fitness to Richard Harding Davis. The 
device that leads to the final tense situation is 
without artistic justification. (Century. $1.25.) 


ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN gives a sympathetic 
account of the brave struggle of Mrs. Wiggs and 
her five children. There is a pretty 


Mrs. Wiggs F 4 
ofthe Cab- love story woven in, and the book is 
page Patch = delightful for its unfailing optimism. 


With its experiences evidently drawn from life, 
the book shows in a glimpse how cheerfully 
the “other half” sometimes lives. (Century. 
$1.00.) 


Mr. SAMUEL Merwin has already proved his 
mettle as a writer by his authorship, in collabora- 
The Road to tion with Mr. Webster, of two very 
Frontenac §= = dashing ‘“‘ business novels.” In this 
first story on his own account he has made a 
very charming romance of those picturesque 
days when the mighty St. Lawrence was the 
only road not only to Frontenac, but to the 
whole vast Northwest. The scenes of Indian 


life and the stalwart French frontier captain are 
handled with considerable skill, but perhaps the 
most notable thing in the novel is a certain deli- 
cate, romantic flavor in the love story—as much 
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in place in the tale as any wild anemone in the 
woods. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Mr. MaxiMILIAN Foster is known chiefly as a 
writer of vigorous magazine short stories. He 
In the has succeeded admirably in catching 
Forest the spirit of the deep woods and in 
making one realize, by a reiteration through 
eight or ten chapters, the life of the deer and 
caribou, the moose and other “ big game.” It is 
a short gamut of Terror and Tragedy; but there 
are some genuinely poetic descriptions of forest 
scenes, and the interest of the tales is unde- 


niable. It is a book, too, that falls in pat with 
the vigorous love of the forest. (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50.) 


Suan F. BuLtock gives a thoroughly good 
picture of Irish peasant life in a series of tales 
that show the mixture of tragedy, 
comedy, sentiment, humor and pathos 
in the Irish nature. The dependence of his hard- 
working peasants on sunshine is one of Mr. Bul- 
lock’s most skillful touches. In any mood his 
characters are interesting ; all are consummately 
Irish, The stories are well told with undeniable 
vitality. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 


Disguised as an historical novel, written around 
the incidents in General Harrison’s campaign 
The Signof against Tecumseh and the _ later 
the Prophet events in the woods about the lakes, 
during the war of 1812, James BALL Nayior 
has given us a poor imitation of the Indian 
stories which we loved so as children. Doubt- 
less, to grown-ups the small boy’s treasured In- 
dian story seems very tame, and so in justice 
one should not view “ The Sign of the Prophet ” 
from any other standpoint than that of the child 
who is ready to believe. Even then, it is incon- 
clusive and very poorly worked out. There are 
possibilities in some of the situations, and one or 
two of the characters, but, on the whole, the 
book is tiresome. (Saalfield. $1.50.) 


Written for women, this book by GEORGE J AMES 
BayLes, though of little value to the student or 
Womanana the lawyer, is a clear and accurate 
the Law exposition for the general reader who 
wishes to learn the legal status of women in 
the United States. It covers domestic relations, 
property relations, and public relations. The 
technical subject of property is especially well 
handled. (Century. $1.40 net.) 

Apparently this is the aftermath of “ The 
Workers ’’; it is a series of incidents from the 
A Day with note-book kept by WALTER A. Wyck- 
aTrampand OFF when he tramped the country 
Other Pays in 1891 to learn the real condition of 
the unemployed. Yet, though the best of what 
the writer had to tell went into “The Workers,” 
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THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


these odds and ends have sufficient value in con- 
nection with the earlier books—and even on their 
own account—to make them worth while. The 
opening tale, moreover, has a touch of romance. 
All the little narratives of daily happenings in 
the life of a real “ journeyman” are interesting ; 
the first has the qualities of a capital story. 
(Scribner. $1.00 net.) 


A. Maurice Low details the rather extra- 
ordinary love-affair between most distin- 
The Supreme guished member of the United States 
eeu Senate (married) and the fascinating 
daughter of the Secretary of the Interior. By 
divorcing his wife the Senator sacrifices a Presi- 
dential nomination: the “supreme surrender.” 
The plot is preposterous, but the book has some 
value because of its author’s frank dicta on Sen- 
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TRE MONTH'S 


Reports from booksellers in Boston, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New 
York, Louisville, Rochester, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
and Washington, and from librarians in Jersey 


REPORTS 


(Macmillan.) 


BOOK-DEALERS’ 


. The Crisis—Churchill. 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Captain Ravenshaw—Stephens. (L.C. Page.) 

. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

. Tristram of Blent — Hope. (McClure, 

lips. 

The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. Blennerhasset—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. J. Devlin-Boss—Williams. (Lothrop.) 

. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. Sister Teresa—Moore. (Lippincott.) 

. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. 

nalls.) 

14. Jack Raymond—Voynich. 

15. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 

16. The Turn of the Road—Frothingham. 
Mifflin.) 

17. Cinderella—C rockett. 

18. Truth Dexter—McCall. 

19. The Tribulations of a 
per.) 

20. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

21. Foma Gordyeef—Gorki. (Scribner.) 

2. In Search of Mademoiselle—Gibbs. (Coates.) 

23. The Potter and the Clay — Peterson. 
throp.) 

}. The Supreme Surrender—Low. (Harper.) 

5. Katherine Day—Fuller. (Putnam.) 

6. A Summer Hymnal—Moore. (Coates.) 

7. My Strangest Case—Boothby. (L. C. Page.) 

8. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

9. The Inn of the Silver Moon—Viele. (Stone.) 

30. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 


Phil- 
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(Lippincott.) 
(Century.) 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
(Little, Brown.) 
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atorial manipulations and the sub-surface politics 
of Washington. (Harper. $1.50.) 


This is a narrative of military and_ political 
happenings before and after the Filipino insur- 
rection, by EpwiN WILDMAN, a brother 
of the late Rounseville Wildman, and 
correspondent for the New York Journal. His 
matter is loose in texture, though put together 
interestingly. The book is a defense of the 
widely censured acts of the Consuls at Hong 
Kong and Singapore rather than a character 
study of Aguinaldo. General Otis is criticised 
for failing to “ heed the advice of United States 
agents long resident in the Orient.” It may be 
said that the author’s imagination has been of 
considerable use in the compilation of his facts. 
(Lothrop. $1.20 net.) 


Aguinaldo 


POPULAR BOOKS 


City, Springfield, Detroit, Minneapolis, Hartford, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Los Angeles, Buffalo and 
Bridgeport combine into the following lists show- 
ing demands for books: 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


1. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

3. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

4. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

5. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

6. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

7. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

8. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 

g. Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown) 

10. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. (Harper.) 

1t. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip—Burmham. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) 

12. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

13. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 


14. Penelope’s Irish Experiences—Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

15. Babs the Impossible—Grand. (Harper.) 

16. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

17. When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

18. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 
lett. (Macmillan.) 

19. The Octopus—Norris. 

20. Uncle Terry—Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

21. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

22. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. (Harper.) 

A Carolina Cavalier—Eggleston. (Lothrop.) 

Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. When Blades Are Out—Brady. (Lippincott.) 

. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Gentleman from Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 

day, Page.) 

28. Eleanor— Ward. 

29. The Sky Pilot—Connor. 

30. Every Inch a King—Sawyer. 


(Doubleday, Page.) 
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ABRAM S. HEWITT 


On the medal that the New York Chamber of Commerce recently presented to Mr. Hewitt for his services in the promotion of rapid transit in the 
city was inscribed: “‘ ABRAM STEVENS HeEwitTT, aged 78.’ On the reverse side: ‘‘ By his Genius 
Benetactor of the City and Conservator of the Commonwealth.”’ 






































T has been said that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury thirteen great discoveries and inven- 
tions were made, as against six of all the 

preceding ages. The world is doubtless doing 
more in a month than it used to do in genera- 
tions. Concrete progress of many nations is 
shown in a hundred ways within a few weeks. 
A new passenger steamship—the Avonprinz Wil- 
helm—typically German in the beauty of its dec- 
orations, and built in Germany, lately crossed 
from New York to Plymouth on the return from 
its maiden trip in five days and nine hours, over 
two hours better than the previous record. And 
a new liner is being constructed by the builders 
of the A7vonprinz which is to be even faster. Le 
Savoie, daintily French in decoration and built 
in France, also a fast traveler, recently made its 
first journey to America. By wireless  teleg- 
raphy a fog-bound steamer 140 miles in the 
offing has talked with the shore. New records 
of speed for distances up to six miles have been 
made by automobiles, and endurance runs have 
shown their increased staying powers.  Engi- 
neering triumphs are being achieved in the streets 
of New York and in the heart of Africa. Ameri- 
can trade is realizing its possibilities abroad, and 
European countries daily think better of us. 
Railroad trains are running more rapidly and 
freight is being carried more cheaply. Educa- 
tion and the arts are expanding with our indus- 
try and commerce. And these are only a few 
plain evidences of growth. The outward din 
of progress is only an indication of the silent, 
steady advance beneath. 


THE PROGRESS OF THIRTY YEARS 


HE Treasury Department recently issued a 
table showing the growth of the material 
industries of the United States since 1870; and 
it is a thirty years’ record of growth that will 
astonish even those who have been most familiar 
with it. Although these large facts take on rather 
a dull hue when they are expressed statistically, 
there are some interesting comparisons of items 
in the long table. For instance, the population 
in these thirty years has increased 98 per cent. ; 
but the salaries paid in the public schools have 


increased 240 per cent.; the receipts of the Post- 
Office Department 418 per cent.; the number of 
telegraph messages sent per year 770 per cent. 
In other words, a doubled population pays three- 
and-a-half times as much to public school teach- 
ers; spends more than five times as much in 
postage; and sends nearly nine times as many 


telegrams. We produce two-and-a-quarter times 
as much wheat as we produced thirty years ago, 
three-and-a-quarter times as much cotton, but 
hardly twice as much corn. By far the largest 
increase that has been made in any product is 
the increase in steel—from less than 70,000 tons 
to more than 10,000,000, Our reports of man- 
ufactures are five-and-a-half times as large as 
they were thirty years ago; and of our agricul- 
tural products two-and-a-third times. But in this 
time our total imports have not doubled, and 
their fer capita proportion has slightly decreased. 
Although the population has not quite doubled, 
the amount of money in circulation has increased 
more than threefold, and the fer capita circula- 
tion is more than half as large again as it was; 
and the deposits in savings banks are four-and- 
a-half times as great, but there are not quite four 
time as many depositors. 

These are dry facts when they are condensed 
into this brief sort of arithmetical statement, but 
the story of social, financial, and industrial 
growth that they tell is an eloquent and im- 
pressive one, the like of which was never before 
known in the world. 


THE EXTENSION OF TRADE 
Exporting Manufactured Goods 


HILE the total exports of the United 
States exceed in value the exports of 


Great Britain, it must not be forgotten that our 
exports include agricultural products. Of man- 
ufactured goods England is still shipping more 
than twice as much as we are. And this is not 
because all sorts of goods cannot eventually be 
made in America relatively as cheaply and as 
well as our locomotives and our bridges. It is 
because our export trade is in its early stages; 
we are only just beginning to realize that we 
have a large foreign market waiting; prejudices 
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still weigh against American goods; we have as 
yet no considerable merchant marine ; American 
salesmen are only beginning to go abroad in large 
numbers; and it is only in the last few years 
that the large number of exporting concerns have 
sprung into prominence and prosperity. It is 
only six or eight years ago that a certain man- 
ufacturer sold an exporting house a bill of $300 
worth of ploughs for export, and thought that he 
had been strikingly successful. Last year he 
sold the same firm alone $160,000 worth, and 
thought nothing of it. American machinery of 
all sorts is being recognized in the centres abroad 
as of the highest excellence, and through the 
effective work of the consular service, commercial 
bureaus, commercial museums and the local ex- 
porters the manufacturers are reaching out 
rapidly. An American salesman on a journey 
through the Mediterranean recently was forced 
by the disabling of the vessel on which he sailed 
to stop for a week or two at Malta. He scarcely 
supposed that American goods were known there, 
but he was a Yankee and a salesman and couldn’t 
stay idle. He found that the people knew a 
good deal about American products, thanks to 
an efficient consul, and he taught them more, in- 
cidentally taking some unexpected orders. Our 
exports to Malta for the year ending June 30, 
1899, were $84,577. This last year they amounted 
to $301,966. 

As a rule, manufacturers are looking abroad 
for more trade each year. Many well-known 
concerns in England and elsewhere are buying 
direct from the American factory. Even now in 
things made of steel and iron manufacturers are 
paying commissions and freight charges and 
underselling competitors. There is, for example, 
an article made. here of iron, which is sold in 
Birmingham cheaper than the original article, 
which is made in Birmingham and of which the 
American product is an imitation, can be put on 
the market. This is undoubtedly the result of 
better machinery and more skilled labor. Let 
the same article be of brass, on the other hand, 
and the foreigner can undersell, probably because 
there is more handwork and English labor is 
cheaper. That England still buys its cotton 
from America, makes its product and sells it in 
South America, is a fair proof that America is 
only just beginning to recognize its opportunity. 

The prejudice against goods made here, be- 
cause of old-time disregard for the place of the 
United States in trade, the sudden realization of 
our coming supremacy, and the lack of recipro- 
city, does not extend to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. American goods enter upon 
the same footing with those of any other country, 
and these markets get a goodly amount of the 
superfluous product. 


Trade abroad is only beginning to be con- 
sidered seriously by many manufacturers. When 
the same system and keenness of attention 
are given it as are spent on our domestic trade, 
the records of the last decades will be likely to 
sink into unimportance and commonplace. 


Making Competent Workmen 


HE reason that is most readily given for 
the ability of American manufacturers 
to meet foreign competition abroad upon an 
equal footing, when a handicap of freight charges 
and higher priced labor is added, is that Ameri- 
can workmen are more skilled, more intelligent 
and more ambitious. Many of the largest con- 
cerns, recognizing this, are doing what they 
can to educate the boys of the shops from 
the probability of drudging all their lives at 
cheap work which any man can do, up toa possi- 
bility of doing all kinds of skilled labor and 
of knowing why they do it. 

At the Brown & Sharpe Company’s works, in 
Providence, R. I., for example, apprentices are 
hired not only in the machine shop but in the foun- 
dry and pattern shops as well. The system is re- 
garded as a simple business arrangement rather 
than as a school, although those who are under 
apprentice contract are taught their trade care- 
fully, and an overseer watches and helps the boys 
at their work. The practical intention of the 
company of making their apprentices under- 
stand that they are earning as well as learning, 
may be seen in the terms that are made with 
them. Applicants for apprenticeship at Brown 
& Sharpe’s shops must be between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age, must be sound physically, 
of good moral character, and equipped with an 
education equal to that of a high-grade grammar 
school graduate. A boy that fulfills these 
conditions is given a trial of 480 hours’ 
service. If he is satisfactory and satisfied he 
begins a regular term of four years, working 295 
full ten-hour days a year. The company selects 
the time when vacations may be taken. Any 
time lost must be made up at the end of each 
year and he cannot begin his new year until 
his time for the previous year is entirely com- 
pleted. Rules must be kept and the shops 
are kept clean of tobacco in any shape. During 
the first year the boy is paid six cents an hour, 
during the second eight cents, the third ten 
cents, the fourth fourteen cents, but the com- 
pany can at any time terminate the agreement 
for neglect of rules, indifference or incapacity, 
paying under such conditions six cents an hour 
for the entire term of service given. Everything 
possible is done to make the boys practical 
and able workmen, because the company then 
gets an adequate return for the money and care 
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it expends. It is naturally apt to retain the 
skilled labor it makes, but whether it does or 
not, it gets the worth of its expenditure during 
the apprentice period, the boys are taught their 
trades thoroughly, and the country is the richer 
for more practical men to keep it in the van 
of mechanical progress. 


American Manufacturers at the Glasgow Exposition 
By Chalmers Roberts 


FTER all of the “ Wake up England ” noise 
A of last winter, it needed some ocular demon- 
stration to prove to the English people generally 
that the causes for their lost commercial position 
lay in something other than “natural advantages.” 
Either they waved away the whole discussion as 
a journalistic sensation, citing the prosperous 
condition of individual industries as_ proof; 
or else they submitted as to the inevitable and 
said it was no fault of the able British manufac- 
turer who had taught the world or of the sturdy 
British workingman who had enriched it. But 
plain proof has been furnished at the Glasgow 
Exposition. If the fair at Buffalo has been a 
home celebration of triumphant American pro- 
ducers, that in Scotland has been almost equally 
one abroad. Even for those who have not 
attended, all of the papers have made plain 
the supremacy of American industrial exhibits in 
what is claimed to be the largest and most com- 
plete exhibition of machinery on record. The 
display of American machinery and _ especially 
of American tools has given English visitors 
much food for thought. The proudest achieve- 
ments of British foundries and engineering shops 
are there and they are amazing enough in their 
way, but they sink into comparative insignificance 
by the side of the stands from the United States. 
The collection of American engineering tools 
is without doubt the finest that has been seen on 
this side of the Atlantic and it brings closely 
home to native minds the fact that the older 
country is dropping behind in the race. A 
curious development which I have noticed in 
connection with comments on this exhibit has 
been the delighted way in which Englishmen 
console themselves that the Americans are beat- 
ing the Germans as well. Undoubtedly they 
much prefer to have us win, once they are out of 
the race. And this fact alone might lead to 
many important and interesting deductions if 
followed out. 

Without wishing to give undue mention to any 
one of the many American exhibits there is one 
stand held by a Milwaukee tool company which 
has, perhaps, received more notice than any other 
and which I have seen hailed in several notices 
as a perfect revelation to the British machinist. 
Everyone admits that such a collection of lathes, 
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drills, cutting and turning tools of every kind 
could scarcely be produced by any British maker, 
certainly not of such exquisite finish and dura- 
bility. It almost appears in fact, on looking at 
this magnificent display of Transatlantic skilled 
workmanship, that the steelworkers here had 
given up the task of trying to beat American tool- 
makers. As a matter of fact there is not a 
single English concern which could equal it. 

Glasgow, the commercial metropolis of Scot- 
land, is itself almost completely Americanized as 
to electrical installations, for not only at the fair 
but in the city all the electric power and lighting 
is American. The Westinghouse Company, 
which by the way has a splendid exhibit of its 
own at the exposition, works the tramways and 
lights the streets entirely; while their brakes, 
of course, are on all the railways running into 
Glasgow. In the manufacture of printing ma- 
chinery also are the inroads of American compe- 
tition very evident. Here, however, there is 
more show of competition by British makers. 
Of course there is nothing to equal the four-roll 
Hoe press on exhibition which has been made 
for the Glasgow Hera/7?. But most of the maga- 
zine and job printing machines are English and 
experts claim that these are more than equal 
to similar American machines in all but speed, 
which, they console themselves, is not everything 
in fine printing. ‘They claim superiority in that 
desideratum of the modern printer, a dead true 
register. In fact, Messrs. Payne & Co., of Otley, 
makers of the well-known Wharfedale machines, 
claim that, for accuracy and reliability, the York- 
shire machines on exhibition are a challenge 
to the world. Even such a challenge has come 
to be a noticeable thing. 


The United States in Holland 


HE Premier of Holland, Dr. Kuyper,in a 
speech early in October, said some inter- 
esting things about the prosperity of his country. 
Savings banks there in sixteen years have in- 
creased their accounts seven-fold and_ private 
banks have doubled their capital in the same 
period. Imports, exports and steam tonnage had 
greatly increased, and the average Hollander had 
grown taller, stronger and more prosperous in the 
half century. And the United States is taking a 
rising place in the good opinion of the Dutch. 
Mr. Frank D. Mills, the American consul at 
Amsterdam, in a letter to this magazine has 
the following to say of the standing of this coun- 
try there: 


“United States interests in the Netherlands 
are large and constantly increasing. Amsterdam 


holds $250,000,000, market value, of American 
securities, ranking next after London as a market 
of American stocks and bonds, while the Nether- 
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lands are our third customer in Europe, buying 
more merchandise from us last year than did 
France. The exports from the consular district 
of Amsterdam for the fiscal year, ended June 30, 
1901, also rose from about twelve million dollars 
the preceding year to about sixteen million dol- 
lars, tobacco and diamonds being the chief arti- 
cles invoiced here. 

“Our import trade, as has been stated, is flour- 
ishing, is on a rock-ribbed basis and is advanc- 
ing markedly in manufactured goods. This 
office has become, as a friend has remarked, 
during the last year a sort of telephone exchange, 
answering calls and making connections on both 
sides. 

‘The Netherlands have been recently added to 
the area of well-worn summer play-grounds for 
Americans, and now about fifteen thousand 
Americans visit Amsterdam annually. 

“English is read and spoken very generally and 
a certain class of late issues of our press and 
magazines are found on sale at Amsterdam and 
other centres. 

“There is no American colony here, Dutch 
cities being merely way-stations for tourists pro- 
ceeding to the interior Continental capitals and 
vice-versa.” 

There are many things which the Hollanders, 
conservative, solid Europeans that they are, 
doubtless do not understand or appreciate in 
American methods and development. But they 
know that American credit is good, that American 
merchandise is satisfactory; and they like the 
nation as a people. 


Trade with the Philippine Islands 


HE recent report of the imports of foreign 
goods in the Philippines showed conclus- 

ively the hold that England and Germany have 
upon the trade there. And there is reason for 
the success of these countries at Manila. For 
years the exporters and manufacturers have 
studied the needs and demands of the mixed 
people there until they know thoroughly what to 
send them. The expansion of American trade 
has not been able to reach the Philippines in 
any large way as yet. It is too much of a 
novelty to sell any considerable bills of goods 
to England and France and Germany, South 
Africa and Australia for Americans to catch 
up the ends and edge of trade centres with any 
considerable care. With the Philippines as with 
many of the South American countries the selling 
of Yankee products is comparatively little more 
than a prophecy. As in South America, capital 
from the United States is attempting a number 
of projects, like the opening of mines and the 
building of railroads in the new _ possessions. 
The large proportion of American manufactures 
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which are sold there are machinery, tools and 
hardware, articles like bolts, knobs, nails and the 
like. And in nearly everything that exporters 
send from the United States they have little fear 
of the competing foreign lines. The men with 
whom they have to deal are, in the main, China- 
men who are the merchants of the Philippines. 
“ The Filipinos themselves,” as an exporter who 
has sold goods there, remarked the other day, 
“ are good for nothing except sleeping and smok- 
ing.” 

America’s trade with the Philippines will grow 
with the rest of its foreign shipments, but the 
larger, older and more solid markets will be fur- 
nished first. It must be remembered that the 
commercial nations abroad have gone into the 
by-ways of trade after they had met and knew thor- 
oughly the demands of the larger trade centres. 


IN THE FINANCIAL CENTRES 
The Trusts and Publicity 


UCH of the popular opposition to “trusts ” 
has sprung from the secrecy with which 
they have been managed ; and the fluctuating favor 
in which industrial securities have, as a rule, 
been held by careful investors springs from the 
same cause. Banks and railroad companies must 
make their busincss known; but industrial com- 
panies have generally shunned publicity. They 
have paid their dividends and said nothing, or 
they have passed their dividends and suffered 
the consequences. Their minority stockholders 
have known little of the real condition. It has 
long been plain to thoughtful students of in- 
dustry and finance that the time must soon come 
when the safest industrial organizations will 
work in daylight. Many of them are semi-public. 
The public has a right to know something of the 
financial condition of such organizations. From 
their own point of view, too, frankness to their 
stockholders, the stability of their securities and 
public esteem require publicity. It is understood 
that the United States Industrial Commission 
will recommend compulsory publicity about all 
semi-public organizations ; and political platforms 
are beginning to demand it. Witness the Dem- 
ocratic platform of Massachusetts. 

It is, then, not surprising, but it is very gratify- 
ing that the American Steel Corporation saw fit 
on October 2nd to publish a report of its earn- 
ings. It declared a quarterly dividend 134 per 
cent. on its preferred stock and of 1 per cent. on 
its common stock; and it gave out a statement 
of its net earnings for six months by months, its 
interest payments, the sum set aside for its sink- 
ing fund and the surplus left in the treasury. Its 
report was thin as compared to that of a large 
railroad, but it was a step in the right direction. 

The importance of such a statement is that if 
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one great industrial corporation makes such a 
report, others will in time be obliged to follow its 
example. It is the first movement towards put- 
ting industrial securities on as safe a basis as 
railroad securities; and—even more important— 
it is a long step towards bringing about a better 
understanding between trusts and the public. 


An Illustration in Copper 


ALL Street has but lately seen the results 

W of lack of publicity. In September the 

Amalgamated Copper Company announced a 
reduction in its dividend from an eight per cent. 
annual rate to six per cent. and the price of 
its shares declined thirty dollars per share from 
top figures. This company is a combination 
of mines, smelting plants and a selling agency. 
In approximate figures the world’s copper pro- 
duction is 1,100,000,000 pounds ; American cop- 
per production is 600,000,000 pounds ; Amalga- 
mated copper production is 170,000,000, and 
the Amalgamated Selling Agency controls 400,- 
000,000 pounds. The Amalgamated Copper 
Company controls then nearly twenty per cent. of 
the world’s production and thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. of the American output. In 1870 
the copper industry of the country amounted 


to little. The growth since that time can be 
seen by comparing decades. 
WOOO eek cis bt Ss sotcnshin Gt eiatiar wns reie 27,000 tons 
1890* Rican Sad ‘sac amcien a 09s 116,000 “ 
TQOO 25 660 Stee bers isis wrens ar Sea wy s.4 300,000 “ 


*Lake Superior, thirty-nine per cent.; Montana, forty- 
three and one-half per cent.; Arizona, thittees and one- 
half per cent. 


In the face of this increase the mines received 
high record prices. 

The reason for the decreased dividend may be 
traced to overproduction in the face of declining 
exports, particularly toGermany. The condition 
of the trade in Europe has reduced our exports one- 
half. Meanwhile the price of copper has not 
been lowered. But the reason for the break 
in the market was that the Amalgamated Copper 
Company is a representative of the “blind pool,” 
and is not frank with its stockholders. ‘The stock 
exchanges might compel periodical reports or the 
state government might insist on licensing only 
to companies who will make public their affairs. 
In either case legislation would mean a saner, 
steadier market. 


BUILDING AT HOME AND ABROAD 
A Mine in a City Street 


O discover mining operations conducted on 
a large scale in 1 the streets of a city gives 
striking indication of the magnitude of the engin- 
eering problems entailed by the new Rapid 
Transit Subway in New York. Far uptown, at 
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the corner of 168th Street and the Boulevard in 
New York, on a rocky hill of the same material 
as the Palisades across the Hudson River, 
stands a little building recognizable by one who 
knows mining as a shaft house. Up at 181st 
Street is another. Inside each is an engine and 
a drum; outside is a framework for two elevators 
that run alternately up and down a great square 
shaft—the mine. Beside the framework at 
168th Street runs a little track upon which loaded 
material cars bowl down the Boulevard and 
165th Street to dump the mine refuse, conserving 
energy by pulling up the “empties” by the 
momentum of their down-rush. 

When Engineer Kinsley faced the problem of 
driving the tunnel through 11,000 feet of rocky 
hill, a stretch as long as the whole Boston Sub- 
way, he found it necessary to sink two shafts in 
order to attack the hill in six places at once—at 
157th Street, where the burrowing begins, at 
each shaft in both directions, and at the Fort 
George end. Just a year ago, therefore, he 
broke ground for two shafts. With great rapid- 
ity the work has been pushed forward. On the 
1st of October the drifts from the shafts had 
been driven 800 feet in each direction, making 
over a thousand yards of completed tunnel. 

At four a. M. every day Mr. Kinsley and Fore- 
man Smith, going down the elevator and along 
the tunnel to the heading, mark out the work to 
be done that day, and set up the drills. Then at 
six comes the first shift—thirty-five men at each 
heading. The tunnel with its long row of dimly 
shining electric bulbs becomes a banging, hiss- 
ing, vibrating pandemonium; a dozen com- 
pressed-air drills thud away in all directions, 
with boys pouring water into the drill holes, and 
Italians scrape and shovel away the debris at the 


bottom of the slowly disappearing wall. The 
tunnel is surprisingly dry and the air, which 


comes from the exhaust of the drills, is plentiful 
and pure. At two comes on the second shift to 
work untilten. As soon as they have finished, 
all drills and tools are carried back through the 
tunnel, the drill holes are charged with dynamite, 
a wire is attached to the electric lighting wire, 
the switch is thrown and then the whole drift 
seems to cave in with a roar. But soon the 
compressed-air pipes clear out the smoke, and 
the small night shift starts cleaning up in readi- 
ness for the morning. 

In no essential particulars do these mines, 
with street cars running 1oo feet above them, in 
New York City differ from the mines of Michi- 
gan and Colorado. Where timbering is neces- 
sary it is regular mine timbering. ‘The tunnel 
has become the home of an army of rats; no 
mine is lucky, miners say, unless it harbors rats. 
The four mules employed in each tunnel are 
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stabled there below near the bottom of the shaft. 
Never going up to the surface, they plod steadily 
along the tramway with their carloads of rock. 
With all the manifold activities of an Eastern 
city above it, pleasure carriages on the Boule- 
vard, rumbling wagons on the pavement of Am- 
sterdam Avenue a stone’s throw away, the erec- 
tion of new buildings that will soon blot out the 
greenery that still exists in the region, the mine 
a hundred feet below is typically Western. A 
trip down the elevator shaft at 168th Street—a 
trip that hundreds will take when the Subway is 
finished-——is like an Arabian Nights’ transforma- 
tion: one moment the bustle and sunlight of a 
busy New York suburb, the next a Black Hills 
sump. 
Upon the completion of the work the shafts 
will accommodate elevators for the Subway pas- 
sengers. Spreading out from the foot of each— 
they run down at one side of the tunnel, not 
straight into it—will stretch great vaulted rooms 
300 feet long, 53 feet wide and 28 feet high, 
with a concrete lining faced with vitrified tile, 
after the manner of the Boston Subway stations. 





In Commemoration of Mr. A. S. Hewitt’s Long and Varied 
Public Service 


HIS subway which is now in process of 
construction under New York City is not 
only the most extensive work of such a nature 
that was ever undertaken, but it is one of the 
most noteworthy municipal enterprises in the 
world. Its construction involves no additional 
taxation and at the end of fifty years it will 
be the unencumbered property of the city. 

Great credit for this crowning achievement of 
urban transit is due to Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
who as a public-spirited citizen, and as Mayor, 
has had to do with the development of rapid 
transit in New York from the very beginning. 
More than half a century ago he made the rails 
for the first tramways in the city. In recogni- 
tion of his distinguished service, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, on October 3rd, pre- 
sented to him a beautiful gold medal. By his 
long public service, his good deeds in many 
capacities and by his ever-ready public-spirited 
action, Mr. Hewitt has, perhaps, won the distinc- 
tion of being the foremost citizen of New York. 


Pittsburg’s New Office Building 


P to the middle of last April the city block 

in Pittsburg, which is bounded by Fifth 
Avenue and Diamond Street, Scrip Alley and 
Grant Street, with St. Peter’s Episcopal Church at 
one corner, was as it had been for years, seemingly 
unmindful of any threatened danger. Then, 
one day, a gang of men appeared, and in six 
weeks the entire area was cleared of its build- 
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ings. Today, six months after the beginning of 
the invasion, a handsome office building of 
twenty-two stories, built of white granite, which 
will cost $3,000,000, has its framework entirely 
up, and the building is well on toward comple- 
tion. It is expected that it will be ready for 
occupancy early in the spring. Nearly one thou- 
sand men are daily at work. 

This rapid transformation is due to Mr. H. C. 
Frick who, it is said, has seen to it that the 
plans for the fittings inside as well as without will 
compare with the most adequate office buildings 
in the world. Hard wood will be the material. 
The land on which the building rises contains 
23,100 square feet and cost Mr. Frick $1,250,000. 
By a simple multiplication the aggregate floor 
space of the building will amount to upwards of 
250,000 square feet. When completed it will 
probably be, next to the Broad Exchange Build- 
ing in New York, the largest office building in 
the world. Across from the new Frick Building 
is the old Carnegie Building, where are the Pitts- 
burg offices of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It has been suggested that “the Trust” 
may close their old offices and move to the 
newer building. 

Incidental to the work on the building this 
summer there was an episode that shows what 
an atmosphere for striking seems to hang about 
Pittsburg and about the man for whom the struc- 
ture is being built. The men struck because 
the builders, the George A. Fuller Company, 
would not allow them to have a regular supply of 
iced lemonade instead of oatmeal water, and held 
up operations for several days. ‘They finally 
were convinced, however, that lemonade was not 
good for them and went back to work. 


American Enterprise in the Heart of Africa 


O brief has been the time since “ Africa” 
stood for a steaming, impassable jungle 
that contemporary news from the Dark Conti- 
nent has an air of unreality. Yet so rapid has 
been the advance, that places which Livingstone 
and Stanley reached with the greatest difficulty 
and danger are now busy centres of activity. 
Backed by the irresistible power of Cecil Rhodes 
the Cape to Cairo Railway is pushing into the 
wildernesses, and for the past three months a 
goodly proportion of the work has been done by 
American workmen. 

At the railhead in Uganda, to the northwest of 
Victoria Nyanza, in British East Africa, the 
road ran into a region gridironed with streams. 
The firm of Sir Alexander Rendle was called 
into consultation and it was decided that the dis- 
trict should be crossed by a series of viaducts. 
The contract was given to the American Bridge 
Company. They were to construct twenty-eight 
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open-work steel viaducts, and they were to do 
the work with their own workmen and engines. 

For three months the company has been ship- 
ping bridge parts from its works at Pencoyd, 
Pa., to Mombasa, on the east shore of Africa. 
Thence the steel trusses and beams are sent up 
to Uganda, where Engineer Lueder and a gang 
of workmen fit them into bridges. When the 
contract is completed, another interesting chapter 
will be added to the story of the achievements of 
American engineers abroad. 


WITH THE RAILROADS 
Railroad Rates and Records 


ITH 200,000 miles of rail already built in 
the United States, new railways are in 
process of construction to open up the South- 
west and the Far Northwest. With freight and 
passenger rates almost forty per cent. lower than 
in Europe, there is a tendency to make them 
lower still. With the fastest trains in the world 
there is every prospect of adding to their speed. 
Freight rates, which often seem high to farmers 
whose produce the roads carry, are absurdly low 
in the eyes of Europeans, for it is said that 
wheat can be transferred from Kansas City to 
Liverpool more cheaply than for three hundred 
miles in England. The lowering of these rates 
has come from many causes: larger locomotives, 
more capacious cars, the straightening of tracks, 
the practice of making up train loads to the full 
capacity of the locomotive. Hardly a month 
passes that some locomotive plant does not turn 
out an engine larger and heavier than any built 
before. To allow these locomotives to make 
time with loaded trains from a quarter to a half 
mile in length it has been necessary on many 
roads practically to rebuild the whole track, em- 
ploying heavier rails and stronger bridges and 
straightening the line by minimizing grades and 
curves. The New York Central has been at 
heavy expense to bring its roadbed up to the 
highest efficiency, and the B. & O. is carrying 
out a vast plan of alteration. The whole move- 
ment makes for ultimate economy. So in the 
building of freight cars. Ten years ago ordi- 
nary freight cars weighed ten tons and carried 
ten tons; now they weigh about fifteen tons and 
carry thirty. These cars, loaded to their fullest 
capacity, are formed into trains that require the 
greatest horse-power of big Mogul and Consoli- 
dation engines to hurry them over even well- 
equipped and modern roadbeds. In France an 
engine that is supposed to draw twelve cars must 
be helped by another engine if two extra cars 
are added to the train. On American roads it is 
customary to add two or four or a dozen extra 
cars and make one engine pull them all; by such 
methods freight charges are kept down. 


_ without exception. 
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In speed of fast trains few records are being 
broken. But the electric locomotive is already 
on the horizon. We have the swiftest long-dis- 
tance train in the world and the swiftest short-dis- 
tance train. The future increase in railroad speed 
promises to be an increase in average speed ; 
many trains will be brought to the speed now 
maintained by a very few. 

In a run the other day on the New York Cen- 
tral the Saratoga Limited ran 127 miles, from 
Rensselaer to Yonkers, at 62 miles an hour, 
making the 614 miles from Ossining to Tarry- 
town at 8414 miles an hour. The Pennsylvania 
runs expresses from Camden to Atlantic City at 
64 miles an hour, day in and day out. But the 
actual record holders for consistently fast run- 
ning are the Atlantic City Flyers on the Reading 
—the fastest trains in the world. Running on a 
schedule that requires a speed of 66% miles an 
hour, inclusive of all stops and slowings down, 
these trains as frequently surpass expectation as 
fall below it. The 5514-mile run from Camden 
to Atlantic City—the train is a rival of the Penn- 
sylvania express—is frequently made from _plat- 
form to platform at a speed of from 70 to 75 
miles an hour, with intermittent bursts of speed 
running well above 80. 

Long-distance records also are held by Ameri- 
can trains. The Empire State Express holds 
first place with a regular run from New York to 
Buffalo— 440 miles—in eight and a quarter 
hours, a speed of over 53 miles an hour inclu- 
sive. The Black Diamond Express on the Le- 
high covers 447 miles from New York to Buffalo 
at nearly 50 miles an hour. The Bay State 
Limited from New York to Boston is another 
speedy train, timed to cover the 232% miles in 
five hours. Briefly, between all the important 
points in the East run trains that compare with 
the fastest middle-distance expresses on foreign 
roads, and in some cases—as with the Atlantic 
City Flyers and the Empire State Expresses— 
surpass the best trains run abroad. 





Cutting Off Free Rides 


SUB-COMMITTEE representing all ‘the 

railroads in the Trunk Line Association, 
the Central Traffic Association and the Western 
Passenger Association, has unanimously voted to 
recommend stopping the issue of railroad passes 
This will exclude the ex- 
change of annual passes between railroad offi- 
cials, the giving of trip passes for business or 
political reasons, and the common family passes 
on minor and branch roads. The reason for 
such action is undoubtedly in the abuse of the 
present system. Many passengers who travel 
free of charge crowd out those who would pay, 
and so extended has been the pass system that 
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the large roads issue thousands.and tens of thou- 
sands of free rides yearly. Some are deserved, but 
so many are doubtful, and so difficult is it to 
draw the line, that an indiscriminating rule is the 
only thing practicable. More than this, a consider- 
able number of the passes issued are necessarily 
so partial as to make the paying public feel that 
the roads are partial. ‘The reform will bring 
many advantages to the companies and a fairer 
service. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER ON NEW EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 


HE new educational year,” says Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Dean of the 
School of Philosophy and Acting President of 
Columbia University in New -York, “opens 
brightly. Statistics already at hand give proof 
that the enormous increase of the last ten years 
in school and college attendance is accelerating. 
Even into the South the advance is spreading. 
There secondary schools are springing up with 
marvelous rapidity and filling at once. 

“In the higher institutions the 
shows several significant features. 
tion than ever is being paid to commerce. Such 
advanced commercial schools as those of the 
Universities of Wisconsin and California are 
growing speedily into favor. Graduate work is 
becoming more important and better supervised. 
The new association of American universities, at 
present composed of representatives from four- 
teen institutions, is already paving the way to 
cooperation in matters concerning the Ph. D. de- 
gree. The present system is haphazard; no two 
universities are in harmony. ‘The new associa- 
tion is working toward uniformity of require- 
ments. Another phase of the growing solidarity 
among the colleges is the very successful system 
of uniform entrance requirements now adopted 
by most of the Eastern colleges. 

“The spread of the elective system, too, is 
notably swift—swifter than a casual observer can 
realize. Not all at once, with a violent overturn, 
does the system enter a college, but slowly, 
silently—first one course becomes elective, then 
another and another, until by an imperceptible 
change the whole college becomes elective. So 
with the schools, already in the main under the 
control of the system. With the advance of the 
elective system has come the cutting down of the 
four-year college course. In Columbia, Cornell, 
Yale and many other institutions a senior is 
allowed to count for his bachelor’s degree some 
of the basic professional studies; at Harvard a 
senior by fulfilling certain conditions can register 
in the Law or the Medical School. The general 
result is that a student can secure an academic 
and a professional degree in six years instead of 
seven, as formerly. This privilege in the great 


new term 
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universities is having the effect of drawing away 
students from the smaller colleges in the middle 
of their course. Last year forty-seven students 
came to Columbia from other colleges apparently 
to secure such advantages. In higher education 
then the opening of the term presents these fea- 
tures: greatly increased attendance, indicating, 
by the way, widespread prosperity; more thor- 
oughly organized commercial training, more care- 
ful attention to requirements for the degrees that 
indicate high scholarship, and better opportuni- 
ties for speedy completion of the training that 
prepares for professional life, with a growing 
tendency of students to take advantage of those 
opportunities.” 


THE PERSON WHO BUYS A THING MAKES IT 
HIS is the motto of the Consumers’ League, 
and in its two years’ experience it*has 
proved the truth of it. Organized to eliminate 
sweat-shops by persuading shoppers to purchase 
nothing unmarked with the League label, this 
band of women has succeeded in bringing under 
their system twenty-nine factories. 

So far the League has supervised the pro- 
duction of white muslin underwear only. A 
typical factory is located at Richmond, Vermont. 
A fifty-acre farm encloses a long well-lighted 
building, heated in winter by steam. Nearby is 
a commodious boarding-house for the work-girls, 
—electric-lighted, steam-heated, and _ provided 
with a tennis court anda fruit and vegetable 
garden. The employees number roo women and 
girls and three men, all well-paid, prosperous, and 
intelligent. These are the conditions endorsed 
by the League label. The owners of the establish- 
ment are able to compete with New York sweat- 
shops because of low rent, ample storage room 
for large amounts of raw material, and the best 
mechanical appliances: an electric cutter runs 
over a table like a lawn mower, cutting 192 
thicknesses of cloth at once. 

There are now thirty Leagues in eleven States, 
besides many active correspondents of the 
National League. The conditions governing the 
production of all the white muslin underwear 
in the country are known to members, Massachu- 
setts is regarded as the model manufacturing 
state. The annual garment product of Massachu- 
setts aggregates twenty-two million dollars; of 
Pennsylvania, thirty-two million ; of Illinois, forty- 
two million; and New York, one hundred and 
twenty-six million. Though Massachusetts stands 
at the foot of this list, it has sixteen League 
factories, against two each in Pennsylvania and 
New York, and one each in several other States. 
The object for which the League is striving is to 
send garment makers from unhealthful slums 
sweatshops to country factories. 





